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INTRODUCTION 


A UNIVERSITY stands not for material but for mental 
interests. It should function as the brain of the 
social body. Its business is with ideas. It main- 
tains and develops the idea of the human community 
through its thinkers and investigators, its teachers 
whose business it is to weave and sustain the network 
of ideas that holds human society together in willing 
and intelligent co-operation, its doctors who attend to 
its physical health and well-being, its lawyers who 
work out the endless problems of human interaction. 
The University of London is already a great and 
noble cluster of institutions. Nevertheless, it is as 
yet only the beginning of a galaxy of organizations 
which London and the British Empire require, if our 
community is to go on developing into a vigorous 
modern state in a world renewed. Already it is a 
bigger thing, in the number of its students and in the 
variety of its equipment and resources, than either 
Oxford or Cambridge. We have lived too long in 
London upon the tradition of these older institutions, 
evolved in relation to a world of smaller concerns and 
limited horizons. London University has to deal not 
only with the higher and directive educational needs 
of the ten or twelve million people within its imme- 
diate sphere and the requirements of the non-resident 
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body, a multitude of students scattered throughout 
the world and out of touch with any local centres 
for higher education, but—if England is still to lead 
the English-speaking world—it has also to supply 
facilities for research, record, and post-graduate work 
upon an altogether unprecedented scale, it has to 
maintain itself as the intellectual centre of the entire 
Empire. For economic science, for economic chemistry 
and biology, for every sort of mineralogical and 
metallurgical science, for physical research and scien- 
tific philosophy, the University of London must make 
itself responsible. The collapse of Germany has made 
it still more incumbent upon London to hold the 
torch of systematic scientific research high and feed 
its flame. It is because of my sense of the vast tasks 
and possibilities before our University, its duty of 
animation and leadership, that I do not want to see it 
too closely unified or too rigidly organized. I do not 
see it as a single university equivalent to Oxford or 
Cambridge. I see it as a structure of a higher order 
of complexity, as a constellation of almost completely 
autonomous groups of colleges, museums, laboratories 
and institutions, discharging various functions with 
the maximum of freedom and mutual accommoda- 
tion. The Kensington group is really a University 
in the older sense of the word; King’s College 
is the equivalent of many a provincial university. 
The sole sound reason for the unity of London 
University is to facilitate interchange so that there 
should be the freest possible movement of students to 
the points where their work is most effective. 

The author of this book has special qualifications 
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of knowledge and experience to deal with these 
difficult questions. Without endorsing all his opinions, 
I testify very willingly to his freedom from prejudice 
and to the high sincerity of his work for the greater 
glory of the University to which my allegiance and 


gratitude are due, 
H. G. WELLS. 
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UNIVERSITY REFORM IN 
LONDON 


CHAPTER I 


PRELIMINARY 


A waAG, alluding to the fanatical fervour sometimes 
shown for the work and ideals of the University of 
London, observed that the Book of Life ought to 
have commenced “ Let there be Light ”’ followed by 
“ Let there be the University of London.” Though it 
would be presumptuous to scan the intentions of the 
Creator as to the foundation of the University, we 
may examine its human origin. It will be well to 
begin at the beginning and to canvass the reasons 
why the City of London had not established a 
University before the ancient Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge were even conceived. London’s first 
chronicler, Fitzstephen, describes London of the 
twelfth century as “‘the one principal seat of the 
Kingdom of England whose fame is spread abroad 
very far.” He praises her wholesome air, her Christian 
religion, her strength, her situation, and the chastity 
of her matrons. She was “‘ very pleasant also in her 
sports and pastimes, and replenished with honourable 
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personages.” The official educational system of the 
city in those early days consisted of three schools 
attached to great churches, these schools being 
‘retained by privilege and ancient dignity.” But in 
addition, other schools, allowed “by goodwill and 
sufferance,” were famous for their teachers of philo- 
sophy. Their scholars disputed for exercise sake, or 
for show, or for the pursuit of Truth, “ the grace of 
perfection,’ or with rhetorical orations, speaking 
handsomely to persuade, observing the principles of 
art and omitting no matter contingent. 

Such conditions would appear favourable for the 
birth and growth of a great University. Sir George 
Buck, in his appendix to Stow’s Annales or General 
Chronicle of England, published in 1615, is at great 
pains to prove that London actually possessed the 
third University of England. He gives a catalogue of 
the subjects in which instruction was offered in the 
City of London. Not only do we find the arts called 
liberal—such as one might expect to find at other 
seats of learning—but also most of the other arts and 
sciences “‘ proper and fit for ingenious and liberal 
persons.’”’ First in the list is theology, “‘ the chiefest 
science, the science of sciences, and the key to all 
knowledge.’ Languages, “‘ holy, learned, and strange,” 
were professed ; also free and subtle arts and an array 
of subjects which the educationist of to-day might 
regard as frivolous—the art of dancing, for example, 
and the art of revels, and pyrotechny. The “art 
gladiatore,” or the noble art of self-defence, had its 
proper degrees and public trials. One learned to 
use the long sword, the rapier and dagger, the sword 
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and buckler, the pike, the halberd, the longstaff and 
other lethal weapons. Swimming and riding also 
formed part of the education of the English gentle- 
man. Our forefathers had no wish to produce any- 
thing resembling the modern schoolma’am. Tech- 
nical education? You could learn navigation and a 
science called cosmography, which no doubt had to 
do with the discovery of new worlds. Professional 
education ? There was instruction in all branches of 
law, the common law, the law of conscience, civil law 
and canon law; in physic and surgery; and in 
polemice, or art military. Pure Art is represented 
by music and painting, and there are also such sub- 
jects as shorthand and—shades of Pelman !—“ art 
memorative.”” In London were to be found also very 
cunning architects, good chemists and alchymists, 
and odds and ends such as astrologers, antiquaries, 
philosophers, historians and politicians. Our author 
gives details of the colleges, Inns of Court, and learned 
institutions in and near London, and claims for 
London not only the name and style of a University, 
but also a chief place in the catalogue of Universities. 
It lacked only the government and protection of an 
honourable Chancellor, an omission which the King 
his master could easily supply from a good choice of 
most grave and noble personages. The conclusion of 
his argument is worth quoting, and he adds after the 
word “ Finis,’’ as well he may, Laus Deo. = 


Seeing then that there be read, taught, studied, and pro- 
fessed so many arts, faculties, and sciences in this cittie of 
London, as in no Universitie more, and in fewe or none so 
manie. And that there be so many magnificent colledges, 
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Athenaees, houses and schooles, founded and erected for 
them and their professors, and endowed with lands and 
revenewes by the auncient Kinges and Princes of this land, 
and by other noble, and worthie Benefactors, and unto their 
royall priviledges indulted, who can then deny that London 
is not onely the third Universitie of England, but also to be 
preferred before many other Universities in Europe or in any 
other parte of the world knowne. FINIS. Laus DEo. 


The learned A. F. Leach examines this claim in a 
special chapter in Besant’s Survey of London. He 
explains that the ¢vivium or trivial task of the 
twelfth-century schoolboy included rhetoric and dia- 
lectic, as well as grammar, and the three famous 
schools were merely the forerunners of the “‘ grammar 
schools ”’ of a later generation. He admits, however, 
that a University might have developed out of these 
schools and their philosophical rivals, as happened at 
Paris and possibly also at Oxford. ‘“ But it was not 
to be.’’ The reasons he adduces do not appear to be 
altogether convincing, but may be quoted summarily, 
quantum valeant. The hum of markets and wharves 
was too loud, he says, for the voice of learning to make 
itself heard. Paris was the political, but not the 
commercial, capital of France. The King’s Court 
and King’s Chancery, the main avenues to success for 
clerks, were not in the twelfth century settled in 
London. Learning was cosmopolitan. The centra- 
lizing influence of the Roman Church tended to make 
Europe a single nation. Thomas a Becket, one of 
London’s most famous schoolboys, studied as a young 
man in Paris, and was there inoculated with the 
“fool fury of the Seine’’ with disastrous results. 
Curiously enough, the need for re-establishing this 
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cosmopolitan spirit is one of the strongest argutnents 
for setting up a new University of London ; and it is 
hard to understand why medieval London should 
not have provided for the wandering scholar. 

We may skip agilely from the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth over two centuries. The need for a 
University of London was not apparently felt during 
this period ; Oxford and Cambridge were themselves 
almost redundant. No less partial a witness than 
the recent Royal Commission on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities tacitly admits that the eighteenth 
century may be regarded as the least satisfactory in 
the known history of these Universities. The Uni- 
versities had lost effectiveness through the superses- 
sion of University functions by the Colleges; and 
the State was indifferent to educational issues. ‘“‘ In 
an age of great individual genius and enterprise, all 
old-established institutions were more or less corrupt 
or lethargic.”” As to London, the spectacle of the 
empty classrooms and quarrelsome professors of 
Gresham College, described by our good friend Sir 
George Buck as “a little University,” must have 
had a depressing effect on any educational reformer. 
Dr. Johnson could only suggest that the professors, 
instead of lecturing gratis, should be allowed to charge 
a small fee, say sixpence, and so have an incentive to 
obtaining an audience for their discourses. 

We arrive in our time-Zeppelin at the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, a peculiar age, haunted by a 
craven fear of all political change, induced by the 
exciting events of the French Revolution. Walter 
Bagehot has called the period the Eldonine period, 
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after the name of the Lord Chancellor, and says it 
is the most difficult thing to believe that Lord Eldon 
ever existed, so intense was his opposition to political 
reform. Eppur si muove. A mild but contentious 
enthusiasm for education, particularly for the labouring 
classes, was dominated by the figure of Brougham, 
one of the founders of University College in Gower 
Street. By a tortuous course and after much sectarian 
argument, the University of London got itself estab- 
lished A.D. 1836 as an examining board, originally 
to grant degrees to students of certain approved 
colleges. From the first it was prescribed that the 
degrees should be open to “ persons of all religious 
persuasions, without distinction, and without the 
imposition of any test or disqualification whatever,” 
and this great tradition of freedom and impartiality 
has been cherished ever since. The outlook of the 
University on colleges and schools and on struggling 
humanity in general was always somewhat cold and 
aloof. It failed to establish close and vital contact 
with changing educational conditions, and after further 
cataclysms of argument the University was re-consti- 
tuted as a Teaching University in 1900, bearing many 
of the scars of compromise. 

The third incarnation now in process has come at 
the behest of the Government of the day, sweetened 
with magnificent generosity with a gift of 114 acres 
of land behind the British Museum—the intellectual 
ganglion of the British Empire, if not of the ‘“‘ knowne 
world ’’—for the purposes of the new University. As 
the present generation, looking at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
remember that it was built by their ancestors after 
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the Great Fire to show their faith in God, so our 
children, looking at a magnificent group of University 
buildings, will assuredly say that it was erected after 
the Great War to show their forefathers’ faith in 
education and in a higher and nobler civilization. The 
present position can be stated in the words used by 
the Government spokesman, Mr. Fisher, then Minister 
of Education, in a speech at University College on 
February 20th, 1922 : 


What is the opportunity of London? Great Britain, very 
largely by reason of the superb réle which the British race 
played in the war, largely also by reason of the moral eclipse 
of Germany, has now the opportunity of becoming one of the 
high schools of the world. We have to anticipate a great 
increase in the number of students who will come to this 
country from the Dominions, from India, from the Crown 
Colonies, from the United States of America, and from the 
allied Powers of the Continent to pursue their studies under 
our great masters of literature and science. ... For the 
most part it is to be anticipated that this great river of 
students will flow to London; will flow to London, not to 
undergo examinations, but to sit at the feet of great teachers, 
to profit by their influence and their intellectual resources. 


There are lions and adders in the path. Mr. Fisher 
spoke with truth when he said that the University of 
London provided a large number of formidable and 
intricate problems ; and with feeling when he admitted 
that many brilliant energies had been squandered 
and many sweet tempers soured in the gallant but 
forlorn attempt to solve the problem of the University. 
It is something, however, to realize that the problem 
is one of the highest order of difficulty, not to be 
solved by stenographers, neurasthenics, and counter- 
jumpers, but demanding in a special degree ability, 
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loyalty, enterprise, imagination. How wasthe counter- 
part of the University of London in the New World 
established, Columbia University in New York, one 
of the greatest achievements in the whole history of 
University education? Readers of Dean Keppel’s 
vivid history will realize that the creation of this 
great University was mainly the work of a series of 
brilliant Presidents—Barnard, Seth Low, and Murray 
Butler—who were freely accorded the status in the 
University which made their work practicable. After 
men, money will be required for the new University 
of London in large amounts. Stow’s Survey of 
London devotes a number of pages to the generous 
benefactions and endowments of the citizens of 
London for the greater glory of their city. Thus: 
William Eastfield, Mercer, 1438, appoynted his executors 
of his goods to conuey sweete water from Teyborne, and to 


build a faire Conduit by Alderman berie church, which they 
performed. ... 


Our task is to open a new Pierian spring to quench 
a world-thirst. If the need is explained, the wealthy 
citizens of London will surely loosen their purse- 
strings. Others who, like St. Peter, have no silver 
and gold, can give material, service, moral support. 
There is a University in Canada which was built in 
this way. Finally, one further elementary proposi- 
tion. No great University has been built by argu- 
ment. Khetoric and dialectic may have been the best 
pabulum for the medieval schoolboy, but, as Ambrose 
announced to a grateful world, it hath not pleased 
the Lord to give his people salvation in dialectic. 

“A good start in a race,” says Meredith, “is a 
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kick from the gods.”’ As we have seen, London may 
claim to have started its educational race with divine 
propulsion. If it has lagged behind somewhat in the 
long run of eight centuries, it will in the fulness of 
time take its due place in the race, without fuss or 
ostentation. London has never been conquered ; its 
citizens, unbeaten, consented to crown William I on 
a solemn assurance that he would not endure any 
man to offer it wrong. The crown of its educational 
system must be worthy of its glorious history. 


CHAPTER IT 


EARLY HISTORY 


THE first overt event in connection with the foundation 
of the University of London was the publication in 
The Times on February 9th, 1825, of Thomas Camp- 
bell’s open letter addressed to Henry Brougham. 
After returning thanks to “my dear Brougham ”’ for 
his practical observations on the education of the 
people and for his services to society, Campbell 
develops his own views on the education of the work- 
ing classes and of the ‘‘ middling rich,” especially the 
employers of labour. The education of the working 
classes was already a “triumphant cause’! But 
as to the “middling rich”? it was desirable and 
practicable that intellectual accomplishments should 
be more widely diffused, even if there were no way 
of making heads as capacious as purses. But to say 
that more knowledge was desirable was not to deny 
that much already existed. ‘‘ There is a universal 
quickness and activity in the English metropolitan 
mind, joined to the indigenous humanity of English 
character,’ and our capital contained a greater 
number of well-informed citizens than any capital 
in the world. Campbell’s main thesis was that 
knowledge had increased and would increase among 
the poor and that it was desirable that the knowledge 
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of the rich should increase in proportion. But the 
keepers of “‘ finishing academies ’’ need feel no alarm. 
‘My project, if adopted, would do them good, and 
would bring them more pupils to prepare for a new 
university.’’ He proceeds to unfold his great plan. 
“The plan which I suggest is a great university. 
Not a place for lecturing to people of both sexes 
(except as an appendage to the establishment), but 
for effectively and multifariously teaching, examining, 
exercising, and rewarding with honours in the liberal 
arts and sciences, the youth of our middling rich 
people, between the ages of 15 or 16 and 20, or later, 
if you please’’—a place worthy of “our gigantic 
metropolis’ and suited to the circumstances of the 
times and deserving to be called a University. As to 
the allegation that the health and morals of youth 
would suffer by an education in London, he considered 
that to quote the young men of the metropolis as an 
infirm race would be an utter absurdity. Of their 
morals, he spoke with less assurance: but as to their 
health, the youths could study five days a week and 
“a whole holyday on Sunday, and a ramble into the 
country, methinks, would recruit them quite as well 
as if they were sent to Cambridge itself to recruit 
their appetite for food and virtue.” The Germans 
had at one time a strong prejudice against the existence 
of a university in a capital town, but they now found 
the students of Berlin and Vienna were the most 
regular-living youths in all Germany. He estimated 
the cost ‘‘ to build and endow a London University ”’ 
at £100,000, which could be raised by 2,000 families 
subscribing £50 each. Revive the fashion of wearing 
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full-bottomed periwigs costing £50 each, and £100,000 
would at once leap from the pockets of the middling 
gentility, in order to save caste. Happily the fashion 
of the day was to decorate the inside more than the 
outside of the skull. The University should be placed 
“centrically.” Assuming a youth could walk two 
miles, you would have a circle of population four miles 
wide. The cost of Oxford and Cambridge—which he 
estimates at £250—was out of the question with a 
large number of families. His proposal was no matter 
of party politics or Church-and-State disputation. 
It was a point of union for all the friends of liberal 
views. As the prophet Isaiah said: ‘ The liberal 
deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.” 

The short leading article on the proposal published 
in The Times on the same day was not altogether 
encouraging. It was admitted that a proposal emanat- 
ing from the author of The Pleasures of Hope, and 
addressed to a “ distinguished individual,’’ commanded 
considerable attention ; but independent of the interest 
attaching to the writer of the letter and its recipient, 
there was very little in the letter itself worthy of 
public attention. As a statement of a great plan, it 
was “crude in conception and meagre in develop- 
ment,’’ and the want of precision suggested that the 
writer had a very imperfect-idea of his own project. 
“There is also a levity in the style, which, added to 
its want of distinction, makes the epistle unworthy 
both of the subject and of the writer.’’ But the 
“proposal of a Metropolitan University’ was not 
condemned per se. ‘‘ We say nothing here of the 
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merits of the scheme itself, because we repeat we do 
not clearly see what it is.”’ 

Brougham associated himself with the formation 
of an association entitled ‘‘The Proprietors of the 
University of London,” which acquired “a piece of 
land, near Gower Street, in the parish of St. Pancras, 
in the County of Middlesex,’ for the erection of a 
building to be called “‘ The University of London.” 
As Dr. Waller observes, the University of London 
was the intellectual expression of the Reform Period. 
It sought to provide for the educational needs of 
non-members of the Church of England who were 
excluded from the ancient Universities. It originated, 
he says, ‘‘ as a combination between Scotch lawyers, 
English philosophers and philanthropists, Jewish finan- 
ciers and Dissenters of all complexions, and as an 
instrument of attack upon Tory privilege, it enjoyed 
the patronage of the Whig nobility.” Students of 
the educational history of the early years of the 
nineteenth century, with its embittered battles between 
Church and Unsectarianism for the control of ele- 
mentary schools, and its memories of Lancaster, Bell, 
and the redoubtable Mrs. Trimmer, will not be sur- 
prised that the “‘ godless college ’’ in Gower Street was 
not left in full possession of the field of higher educa- 
tion and with the sole obligation to afford ‘the 
young men in the cities of London and Westminster 
adequate opportunities for obtaining Literary and 
Scientific Education at a moderate expense.” On 
June 21st, 1828, the Duke of Wellington presided at 
a meeting at the Freemasons Tavern, supported 
by the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York and 
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by thirty bishops, at which it was decided to establish 
in the metropolis another college for general education. 
An essential part of its system of education was to 
be ‘‘ to imbue the minds of youth with a knowledge 
of the doctrines and duties of Christianity as incul- 
cated by the United Church of England and Ireland.” 
Thus arose ‘‘ King’s College, London,’ which was 
granted a Royal Charter of Incorporation on 
August 14th, 1829, and the lease of the site on the 
eastern side of Somerset House belonging to the 
Government which the College still occupies. 

Within a short space of two years, London was 
provided with two rival colleges, based on different 
principles, the free college of the Dissenting and 
Whig parties, and the privileged college of the Tory 
party. The older college was destined to wait until 
1836 before receiving its Charter of Incorporation 
with the title “ London University College.’ Neither 
college was given the privilege of granting degrees. 
For this work—to grant academical degrees to pupils 
of the two teaching colleges without the imposition 
of any religious test—an entirely new institution 
—‘ The University of London ’’—was founded by 
Royal Charter of November 28th, 1836, another 
Charter being granted on the same day to University 
College. 

The cardinal defect of the compromise of 1836, as 
we now recognize, was the absence of any organic 
relationship between the University and its affiliated 
colleges. The University of London was, in its 
original conception, modelled on Cambridge Uni- 
versity ; it was intended “ to perform all the functions 
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of the Examiners in the Senate House of Cambridge.”’ 
But whereas at Oxford and Cambridge the University 
and the colleges were in the closest unity, there 
was originally no connection personal or corporate 
between the University of London and its affiliated 
colleges. The Haldane Commission go so far as to 
say that “the opportunity for founding a real 
University of London was gone, and with it was lost 
the chance of attracting financial endowments, such 
as provincial universities have not failed to obtain.” 
This appears to be an extreme view, for if the University 
had been reconstituted at an early stage so as to 
base itself on its graduates, its work and constitution 
might have resembled those of Oxford or Cambridge 
University. Financially, the University had the status 
of a Government department, and it was conducted 
until comparatively recent times on the general lines 
of a Government department. 

The two colleges chiefly concerned—University 
College and King’s College—accepted the compromise 
with satisfaction. As evidence of this, a document 
issued by University College in 1835, and signed by the 
Duke of Somerset in the name of the council and pro- 
fessors,may be quoted. The Government plan, it stated, 
removed a difficulty. The professors would not have 
to confer degrees on their own pupils. “‘ If unfortu- 
nately any of our chairs should at any time be filled by 
an inefficient professor, the fact would soon be exposed 
by the ill-success of his pupils in the public examina- 
tions, but if the examinations are confined to our own 
walls, and our students never compared with those 
taught elsewhere, the deficiency of the teacher may be 
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concealed foralong time. The founders and proprietors 
of the University should consider a public examination 
of its students as the best means of enabling them 
to judge whether their wise and benevolent intentions 
are carried into effect.” It was admitted, however, 
that the objection had been raised that the examina- 
tions conducted by an external authority would 
interfere with the independence of the College, not 
only by determining the course of the study, but by 
affecting the method of instruction. The result 
might be that the professors would no longer feel 
themselves at full liberty to teach in what they con- 
sider the best way. ‘“‘ This argument has weight,” 
it was agreed, but the College would have greater 
independence under the Government plan. There 
would be no Visitor and no hampering conditions. 

The first Senate of the University, appointed by 
the Government in 1837, had some distinguished 
members, particularly Dr. Arnold of Rugby, father of 
Matthew Arnold, who was later to become a critic 
of the constitution of the University ; and Michael 
Faraday, who “could not afford to get rich,” gave 
ungrudging service to the University for twenty- 
seven years and shaped its policy as regards the insti- 
tution and regulation of its examinations in Science. 
Dr. Arnold was largely responsible for framing the 
curriculum in Arts. Of his memorandum of May 26th, 
1837, on this subject, Dr. Waller says: ‘It would 
be impossible to pick out any single educational 
document of the past century of which the educa- 
tional consequences have been more momentous and 
beneficent.’’ So far as was possible under a system 
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which divorced the work of the teacher from the 
work of the examiner, the University in the period 
1837-50 appears to have achieved success. 

It was in 1850 that the policy of affiliating other 
colleges in London and the provinces, a policy implicit 
in the original Charter, was carried into effect. Ina 
short space of eight years that policy was abandoned, 
in spite of the protest of the colleges and the graduates. 
Mr. Grote and Mr. Warburton, members of the Senate, 
in their reply to these protests, admitted that the 
comparison of London to Oxford and Cambridge had 
broken down. It was for the University to proclaim 
“the comprehensive principle of testing acquired 
knowledge by strict examination, with reasonable 
evidence of antecedent continuous study.” It should 
““no more hold down the deserving student to a few 
privileged colleges than to a particular religious 
creed.” Thus the examinations of the University, 
except in the Faculty of Medicine, were thrown open 
to all men—it was not till 1879 that the examinations 
were opened to men and women on equal terms—and 
Intermediate examinations were instituted to ensure 
continuous study. A Convocation composed of gradu- 
ates of the University was also established at the same 
time and was given a voice in the administration of 
the University. 

The year 1858 marks a turning-point in the history 
of the University of London. The University placed 
all the colleges of the United Kingdom and indeed 
of the British Empire in the same potential relation 
to itself, by permitting their students to enter freely 
for the examinations of the University and to obtain 
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its degrees. Evidence of attendance at any college 
was not, however, demanded. There arose in conse- 
quence a large and increasing class of private students, 
unable for financial, domestic or occupational reasons 
to attend a college. Had the University decided to 
reconstitute itself at this time by establishing a 
teaching university, an important national task, the 
extent of which was revealed only by experience, to 
offer an encouragement to private students throughout 
the Empire to pursue a regular course of higher 
education, might have remained unfulfilled. Sta- 
tistics of entries for University examinations at once 
provided evidence of the success of the bold policy 
adopted by the Senate. If after the protests of the 
graduates and colleges any resentment of this policy 
lingered it was not articulate. 

But some contemporary evidence on the subject is 
available. Walter Bagehot, one of the most distin- 
guished of the graduates of the University and a 
former student of University College, was induced by 
his friends to offer himself as a candidate at the first 
election of a representative of the University in 
Parliament in 1868. He secured a long list of influ- 
ential supporters, and circulated a letter to the 
electors, in which he refers to the important work 
which the new Parliament would have to undertake, 
including in his list, with rare foresight, the question 
of the relation of a free and intelligent Government 
to practical science—“‘a new subject, because such 
science is very modern, and such Government almost 
inconceivably rare.” Referring to the University, he 
wrote : 
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The very name of our University of itself suggests the 
greatest and most urgent of our tasks. Thirty years ago we 
founded a University for an excluded class; now we have 
to frame, upon the very same principles, an education which 
will suit the whole nation. Our University has shown upon 
what principles a sound and sensible culture can be given 
to young men sincerely bred in different religious creeds, 
without sacrificing either the faith to the culture or the culture 
to the faith. For myself, I believe that the experiment is 
capable of indefinite development. The sudden extension of 
the franchise is one of those facts of the first magnitude which 
are never long resisted. After the first Reform Act the cry 
was Register! Register! Register! The cry should now 
be Educate! Educate! Educate! The State will have to 
intervene far more widely than is as yet thought ere the 
problem of wide education in a mixed society is solved, and 
before the principles of our University are developed to their 
proper limit. 


A year later, Bagehot published in the Fortnightly 
Review under the title, ‘‘ Matthew Arnold and the 
London University,’”’ an article defending the Univer- 
sity against Arnold’s criticism of the constitution of 
the University as published in his Schools and Univer- 
sities on the Continent. Therein the University of 
London was stigmatized as “‘a mere collegiwm, or 
Board of Examiners,’ giving no instruction at all, 
and merely examining for degrees. The examinations, 
it was admitted, were real University examinations, 
but the scope of the work of the University fell 
immensely short of what was needed. The teaching 
function of a University was of ‘ incalculable impor- 
tance ’’—of far greater importance than the examining 
function. Arnold pleads, therefore, that the University 
should be recast. “‘ The strangely devised and ano- 
malous organization of King’s College and University 
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College should be turned to account, and co-ordered, 
as the French say, with the University of London.”’ 
Bagehot deals with this thesis, excusing, and one 
cannot help feeling, accusing. He admits that a 
perfect University should have an attendant apparatus 
of instruction. ‘‘ No University,” he says, ‘‘ can be 
perfect which does not set a young man face to face 
with great teachers.’”’ Character forms itself ‘in 
the stream of the world’”’ by the impact of mind on 
mind, and few impacts are so effectual as those of 
ardent student upon ardent student, or of mature 
teacher upon immature student. He agrees, therefore, 
with Arnold, that a perfect University should be 
attended by appropriate colleges for teaching its 
students, and would grant its full degrees to no one 
not so educated. But in the London University that 
plan had been tried and had failed. There were too 
few good colleges and too many schools claiming to 
be colleges, and a Senate which did not believe in 
colleges. Elsewhere in the article, Bagehot indicates 
a danger which results, or is alleged to result, when a 
ey directly controls both teaching = examin- 
ing. “‘‘ If you want a University,” he says, ‘‘ which is 
trusted without suspicion to decide the result of 
tuition, because it has no share in tuition, you must 
not let it begin to interfere in tuition.” This view 
appears to underly Bagehot’s conception of the proper 
teaching work of a University in London, for he 
proposes that the University should arrange lectures 
for graduate students or lectures of a special type, 
such as Arnold’s own Lectures at Oxford as Professor 
of Poetry. But the difficulties in the way of any 
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such scheme at that time were twofold ; first, a dread 
that the University which had a great reputation as 
an impartial judge of teaching might impair that 
reputation if it undertook other functions; and, 
secondly, the religious difficulty. ‘‘ The University of 
London is now supported by all religious bodies— 
by orthodox Dissenters, by Unitarians, by Roman 
Catholics, by English Churchmen. The dryness and 
limitation of its work is a great help in gaining that 
support ; it lessens the number of disputable decisions 
—it precludes a theatrical prominence in any decision.” 
Matthew Arnold’s denunciation of the University 
was an early rumble of the storm which took nearly 
twenty years to gather effective force. His language 
is mild compared with that used in later criti- 
cisms of the University and its work. In justice to 
the University, it should be said that if the scope of 
its work was restricted the University was in no sense 
an obscurantist body. The University of London was 
the first University to give the English language and 
science their due place in University curricula and to 
admit women to degrees on equal terms with men. 
And if the standard of its examinations was rigid and 
exacting, their impartiality was never impugned. 


CHAPTER 1 


BLOOMSBURY 


LET us turn from the infant University to its cradle. 

Bloomsbury was in ancient days a retired village, 
renowned for its wholesome and pleasant air, situated 
with its manor near the present Bloomsbury Square. 
The Royal mews, established here, were burnt down 
in 1537, when the hawks and steeds were removed to 
Charing Cross. Two great houses were in the neigh- 
bourhood—Montagu House, which became the British 
Museum, and Southampton House, afterwards called 
Bedford House, near the present Russell Square. 
Stretching towards Hampstead and Highgate was 
open country with irregular patches, frequented by 
duellists and the scene of robbery, murder, and every 
form of depravity. 

To the north of the British Museum was the famous 
“ Field of the Forty Footsteps,’’ where, in the period 
of the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, two brothers 
fought ferociously and killed each other—the lady in 
the case looking on froma bank. Their fatal footsteps 
were revealed afterwards because no grass would grow. 
Charles Dickens, who lived in Gower Street as a boy, 
visited this tragic scene with an adventurous com- 
panion, aged eleven, with whom he intended to go 
to the Spanish Main as soon as they could amass 
sufficient wealth to buy a cutlass and a rifle. Near 
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Great Russell Street was the farm occupied by two 
spiteful old ladies named Capper, one of whom, riding 
an old grey mare, used to cut the strings of the 
boys’ kites with a pair of shears and the other seized 
the clothes of the boys who trespassed to bathe. 

Russell Square was built at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and became the resort of “‘ gentle- 
men of the long robe.”” In those days, or somewhat 
earlier, Great Ormond Street was a centre of fashion, 
but in course of time the district lost caste, and it 
was accounted a mark of high breeding not to know 
the locality. Croker inquired in the House of Com- 
mons: ‘“‘ Where is Russell Square?” The dignity 
of this once patrician quarter of London was preserved 
by the ancient landladies, who still cherished the 
belief that Great Ormond Street was the hub of the 
fashionable world. 

The British Museum forms the natural centre of the 
district. Its establishment was due to a man of high 
scientific attainments, Sir Hans Sloane, a physician, 
who for a quarter of a century was president of the 
College of Physicians. He accumulated at his house 
in Chelsea a vast and varied collection of books and 
manuscripts, objects of natural history, and works of 
art, which he directed by his will should be offered 
to the nation on favourable terms. After his death, 
in 1753, an Act of Parliament was passed approving 
the acquisition of the collection, together with the 
Harleian Library of Manuscripts and the Cottonian 
Library ; and to house the collections the Govern- 
ment purchased Montagu House, raising for this 
purpose, by means of a lottery, the sum of £100,000, 
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of which £20,000 was used for the purchase of the 
Sloane Collection. The museum was opened in 1759, 
and ever since has been available for ‘‘ studious and 
curious persons,” to quote the official regulations. 
In its gardens were encamped in 1780, the troops who 
quelled the Gordon riots. George IV’s Library was 
afterwards purchased, the Quarterly Review spitefully 
remarking that women’s looks were the only books 
His Majesty required. The present building was 
designed by Sir Robert Smirke. It was commenced 
in 1846 and cost £800,000, an amount which is worth 
remembering in view of the fanciful estimates of the 
cost of housing the University of London on the 
adjoining site. The dome of the library is said to be 
the largest in the world, with the exception of the 
Pantheon at Rome. The north extension is a recent 
addition of great architectural dignity. 

The next most important building in Bloomsbury 
is University College in Gower Street, founded in 
1826 to afford “literary and scientific education at a 
moderate expense.” The College was nicknamed 
Brougham’s ‘‘ patent omnibus,’ as a play on the 
motto Patens omnibus Scientia. From the first, the 
ideals of the College were high and comprehensive. 
“May God,” prayed H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, in 
laying the foundation-stone on April 30th, 1827, 
“bless the undertaking which we have so happily 
commenced, and make it prosper for the honour, 
happiness, and glory, not only of the metropolis 
but of the whole country.” This odour of sanctity 
was short-lived, for the Church party stigmatized 
the institution as the “ Godless College,’’ and estab- 
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lished King’s College in the Strand as an antidote. 
Nevertheless, the Duke’s prayer has been answered ; 
the bare fact of the inclusion of Lister’s name in its 
list of alumni would be sufficient proof. After the 
ceremony, the company dined together at the Free- 
masons Tavern, thus establishing an early tradition of 
good-fellowship. The beautiful buildings, with the char- 
acteristic portico and graceful cupola, were designed by 
William Wilkins, the architect of the National Gallery. 

The College is not included in the photograph,* but 
to the north of the British Museum are to be seen the 
four plots forming part of the site purchased by the 
Government for the University of London in 1920. 
The whole of Torrington Square and parts of Russell 
and Woburn Squares also belong to the University 
site of 114 acres. In a later chapter, the history of 
the controversy which has raged round the question 
of a new site for the University will be recounted. 
One point is, however, pertinent, as it is illustrated 
by the photograph. It has been charged against the 
south part of the Bloomsbury site that its division 
into four plots is a great disadvantage. The ideal— 
which some members of the University seem to cherish 
—that a modern civic University such as London 
ought to possess should be established in some 
secluded grove, is impracticable; but great advantage 
would accrue, as Mr. H. V. Lanchester points out in 
Appendix III, if the noise of traffic could be reduced 
to a minimum by closing some or all of the roads on 
the site. A group of buildings with appropriate 
purposes is to be preferred to a mammoth single 
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building which would inevitably suffer from defects of 
lighting and ventilation. One of the plots is at present 
occupied by some wooden buildings erected and used for 
War purposes, which have been acquired by the Univer- 
sity Union Society as a temporary home. Immediately 
to the north is the University Institute of Historical 
Research, established in 1921 for the benefit of 
students pursuing their investigations at the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office, and other archives. 
There they will come “ to discuss their problems and 
results, and to receive that oral guidance from which 
they are properly debarred in libraries and manuscript 
departments.”” The Institute includes departments 
for English and Colonial history, naval and military 
history, the history of London, and of various foreign 
countries, and paleography. The plan is admittedly 
“opportunist rather than ideal,’ but the Institute 
may serve as a model and forerunner of numerous 
University Institutes for special studies. Between the 
wooden buildings and Gower Street is the site of the 
new London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
to be established by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Bloomsbury has many interesting associations, as 
the plaques fixed to its houses testify. These are 
mostly literary and artistic, but occasionally scientific. 
At the Bedford Square end of Gower Street is the 
house where Cavendish, the chemist and philosopher, 
lived for some years. The house became packed with 
books and apparatus, and another in Dean Street, 
Soho, was taken as a library. When Cavendish 
wanted a book he signed a formal receipt. Enor- 
mously wealthy, he made no use of his money. His — 
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daily fare consisted of legs of mutton; and it is said 
that when his servant informed him that the one leg 
of mutton in the house would not be sufficient for 
the company, Cavendish instructed him to get another. 
Such simple direct answers to difficult questions are 
the acid test of greatness. We read also that Caven- 
dish gave to Humphry Davy some bits of platinum 
for his experiments, and visited him to see the results 
of his experiments on the decomposition of the alkalis. 
He died in 1810. 

While the Bloomsbury landlady, to whom respectful 
tribute has already been paid, remains extant, the 
district, as a whole, is changing in character. Russell 
Square and Bedford Square and the adjoining streets 
provide accommodation for a large number of learned 
and other societies of an academic character, and 
for several teaching institutions connected with the 
University of London, in addition to those already 
mentioned. The district is favoured by foreign con- 
sulates, the legal, architectural, and other professions, 
and by business concerns for administrative purposes. 
It certainly offers many attractions in its ‘‘ wholesome 
and pleasant air,’’ its nearness to the great railway 
termini, its dignity and traditions, its faint historical 
aroma, its spacious squares and wide streets. As 
London grows, a process which continues without rest 
or abatement, the importance of its central areas 
must be accentuated for all public and private purposes 
involving the visitation or meeting together of people 
from the environs of the city. Therefore, whatever 
its detractors may allege, the future of Bloomsbury is 
assured. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SELBORNE COMMISSION 


It is no easy task to describe in one or two brief 
chapters the course of events which led to the recon- 
struction of the University of London as a Teaching 
University. The curious reader will find full informa- 
tion in the three bulky volumes compiled by Sir 
W. H. Allchin entitled An Account of the Reconstruction 
of the University of London, to which the present 
writer is greatly indebted. Convocation, composed of 
graduates of the University of the prescribed standing, 
was created under the new Charter of 1858 and was 
accorded powerful privileges. Every fourth vacancy 
in the Senate was to be filled by a Fellow selected 
by Convocation. In addition, Convocation had power 
to discuss any matter relating to the University and 
to declare its opinion thereon. Its most important 
privilege in relation to the events to be recorded was 
the power of veto in respect of any new Charter, the 
consent of Convocation being required for the accept- 
ance of any new Charter or the surrender of the 
existing Charter. Convocation early recognized that 
it would be to the advantage of the University that 
it should undertake some teaching work. In 1877 
Convocation respectfully invited the Senate to con- 
sider by what measures the connection of the affiliated 
colleges with the University might be strengthened, 
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and generally how the objects of the University in 
the promotion of sound learning and liberal education 
might be more efficiently attained. At this time the 
admission of women to University examinations for 
degrees was also under discussion. A well-reasoned 
report reviewing the whole question was presented to 
Convocation in May 1878 and a number of resolutions 
adopted. These urged that in order to preserve 
harmony between the requirements of the University 
and the course of study pursued in the institutions 
in which candidates for degrees were educated, those 
institutions should be “ brought into closer connection 
with the Senate.’”’ Further it was suggested that 
“while the teaching function of the University must 
of necessity be for the most part fulfilled by its 
colleges,’ University chairs in certain branches of 
learning might be founded, especially ‘“‘ advanced 
branches of learning’ for post-graduate students and 
higher or less usual branches of study ‘‘ascan be more 
conveniently or more efficiently taught by a central 
body.” As to post-graduate work, it was remarked 
that “to detain the graduate inter siluas academi and 
guide him in the pursuit of knowledge seemed pecu- 
liarly the office of a University as distinct from a 
college.” Research work was also advocated as a 
useful check to the evils incident to a system of pure 
examination. These reforms, it was urged, would 
lead to a “‘more general and warmer loyalty’”’ on 
the part of the members of the University. The 
Senate adopted an attitude of passive resistance. Sir 
W. H. Allchin observes: ‘‘Its belief in the all- 
sufficiency of examinations appeared to be unshaken.”’ 
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Convocation was concerned with the interests of 
University education as a whole, but there was one 
faculty—that of Medicine—in which the need for some 
reform was most apparent. London was endowed 
with numerous medical schools attached to great 
hospitals which provided a good practical training 
in medicine and surgery but were weak in teaching 
power and equipment on the scientific side. The 
University for its medical degree demanded a high 
standard of general education in its matriculation 
examination and a fairly high standard of scientific 
knowledge in its preliminary medical examination. 
Owing to the defective system of secondary education 
of those days, the average medical student was unable 
to meet these requirements and had to be content 
with taking a professional qualification granted by the 
Royal College of Physicians, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Society of Apothecaries, or some other 
licensing body. Few qualified with the M.B. degree 
in the University of London. In the first forty years 
of the existence of the University, 16,000 to 20,000 
medical practitioners had been educated at the 19 
schools with which the University was affiliated, and 
of these only 761 had graduated in medicine in the 
University, an average of only I9 men a year. The 
difficulty was accentuated because the Universities of 
Scotland and elsewhere granted their M.D. degree on 
easier terms. There was a constant drain northwards 
of medical students who would in other circumstances 
have taken advantage of the unrivalled opportunities 
for clinical work which the London hospitals offered. 
The student who qualified in London by taking a 
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professional examination without taking the University 
degree found himself placed at a disadvantage pro- 
fessionally compared with the Doctors of Medicine of 
other Universities whose training and attainments 
were similar. Inquiries made in 1883 showed that 
of all the practitioners of medicine in England only 
31 per cent. possessed any degree in medicine ; only 
23 per cent. were Doctors of Medicine, and of these 
latter only 14 per cent. had derived the title from 
an English source. Of the 31 per cent. possessing 
either M.B. or M.D., 20 per cent., or one-fifth, were 
English. Strong feeling was aroused among medical 
men and the University was subjected to criticism. 
The University, it was said, had been acting as a 
blight on the medical schools. It had become out 
of date, and the whole system of medical education 
was suffering in consequence. The University main- 
tained a select and artificial sort of Chinese standard 
for men who were celebrated because they had passed 
high examinations, but were not necessarily the best 
men. Thus the question had a public aspect, for 
members of the public in selecting their medical 
practitioners were liable to be deceived. The 
University on its side, while willing to make minor 
adjustments, refused to lower the general standard 
of its medical degrees. After much discussion the 
Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College 
of Surgeons, acting jointly, prepared a draft Charter 
enabling a specially constituted Senate to grant degrees 
in medicine and surgery to those who had obtained 
qualifications under the Medical Act. 

The Senate of the University, under the influence 
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of Professor Huxley, decided not to oppose the grant 
of the Royal Charter. Huxley considered that the 
state of things as regards medical education involved 
great injustice to the London student of medicine 
and had an extremely bad reflex effect upon the 
London medical schools. The London student was 
often far better trained and passed as stiff examina- 
tions as the Edinburgh, Aberdeen, or Glasgow student, 
who became M.D., whereas the London student 
usually did not obtain the qualification. The opposed 
view, expressed by Lord Justice Fry, drew a dis- 
tinction between the qualification to practise and the 
University degree. Opinion in the Senate was equally 
divided, the decision not to oppose the petition being 
carried by the casting vote of the Vice-Chancellor. 
This decision of the Senate was resented by Convo- 
cation. 

In the meantime, discussion as to the powers and 
constitution of the University proceeded in other 
quarters. Mr. Robert Lowe, the first Member of 
Parliament representing the University, championed 
the view that a University should be primarily an 
Examining Board and that it was the duty of the 
State, not to assist higher educational institutions, 
but to control and regulate their examinations. Lord 
Playfair, in reply, pointed out that graduation origin- 
ally meant gradation to the office of qualified teacher, 
and that all University graduates had not only the 
power but the duty to teach. When Universities 
began to split up into colleges, the separate colleges 
were sometimes empowered to grant degrees, subject 
to the authority of the University. For example, the 
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College of Sorbonne became practically the Faculty 
of Theology of the University of Paris, and granted 
degrees with the consent of the Chancellor of Notre- 
Dame. Other professional colleges in Paris worked 
as faculties and the Deans granted degrees in like 
manner. He cited other examples of the same pro- 
cess, such as Aberdeen and Bologna. In the English 
Universities, the colleges usurped the teaching 
function of the regent graduates of the University, 
but were unable or too careless to carry the graduating 
power along with them. The Scottish, German, and 
Italian Universities preserved unimpaired the original 
and intimate union between teaching and examining. 
The University of London was modelled on Cambridge 
University, the University being responsible for 
examining and the affiliated colleges for teaching. 
After the reorganization of 1858, the London colleges 
considered they were placed in an inferior position, 
affiliation to the University being of a purely nominal 
character. The colleges exercised no direct influence 
on the University and had no direct representation 
on the Senate. Officially the University regarded the 
colleges as institutions competing for degrees towards 
which it was the duty of the University to maintain 
an attitude of aloofness and impartiality. The 
teachers of the colleges in London had no status as 
University professors and a certain reluctance was 
displayed on the part of the ablest teachers to accept 
positions under the unfavourable conditions. The 
colleges were also prejudiced in attracting endowments. 
Critics of the University frankly asserted that London 
did not possess a University at all. The title University 
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of London, as applied to the examining body at 
Burlington House, was, it was said, a brilliant mis- 
nomer, for the institution did not belong to London 
nor was it a University. Professor Hales, of King’s 
College, stigmatized it as a vigorous and many-voiced 
catechist and suggested that its crest should be a 
measuring rod and a note of interrogation. Professor 
Karl Pearson, who took a prominent part in these 
discussions, stressed the function of a University as 
a teaching and a learning body, examining being a 
secondary function, a practically convenient method 
of graduating its members, of transferring them from 
learning to teaching, from receptivity to self-pro- 
duction. The best teacher for the London University 
examinations would inevitably be a crammer. Under 
this system, the University teacher must surrender 
his individuality to the demands of a rigid system 
fixed by the fiat of an irresponsible body of educa- 
tional laymen. So strongly was the position felt at 
University College that it was seriously considered 
in 1877 whether the College should affiliate to Victoria 
University. It was the improved position of Owens 
College, Manchester, resulting from the establish- 
ment of Victoria University, which suggested to 
Sir George Young, a member of the Council of 
University College, the possibility of the College 
obtaining the privilege of granting degrees to its own 
students. 

In May 1884 the Association for Promoting a 
Teaching University for London was inaugurated at 
a meeting held at Lord Reay’s house. That the 
movement was not in the first instance antagonistic 
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to the University of London is indicated by the 
presence at the meeting of Sir James Paget, the Vice- 
Chancellor, and in the first plan of a Teaching 
University for London published by the Association 
it was proposed that there might be one Chancellor 
and two Vice-Chancellors, one for the existing 
University and the other for the Teaching University. 
Faculties, composed of teachers, examiners, and 
additional members, and Boards of Studies were to 
be established under this plan, and the Governing 
Body or Council of the Teaching University was to 
include representatives of the faculties (at least one- 
third) and of the Senate of the University, together 
with representatives of various educational institutions 
and corporations. The suggestions as to co-operation 
with the existing University were tentative, and the 
possibility of giving the Teaching University an 
independent character being kept in view. One 
important feature of the scheme was the suggestion 
of a close working arrangement with licensing bodies 
for law, medicine, and other professions. The Senate 
of University College, composed of professors, urged 
that the proposed University should be a local teaching, 
examining, and degree-granting body and should be 
under the control and management of the teachers, 
so far as purely academical matters were concerned. 
Thus emerged what has been called the ‘‘ extreme 
teachers’ ”’ view of the constitution of the University, 
which was destined in later years to receive much 
attention under the title ‘ Professorial University 
scheme.” The Council of University College, however, 
did not endorse the views of the professors and 
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adopted by 8 to 4 a resolution expressing general 
approval of the objects of the Association. 
Convocation also expressed general approval of the 
objects of the Association for Promoting a Teaching 
University for London, which, it considered, if carried 
into effect by the University, would add to its use- 
fulness and importance. This was at an Extra- 
ordinary Meeting held in February 1885, when a 
Committee was appointed to draw up a scheme for 
the reconstruction of the University. This Committee 
suggested that the Senate should consist of the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Chairman of Con- 
vocation ex officio and 30 ordinary members, of 
whom 6 were to be nominated by the Crown, 6 elected 
by Convocation, and 12 by the faculties, to whom 
were to be added members nominated by constituent 
colleges, when admitted. This scheme was the first 
scheme of Convocation and was known as Lord 
Justice Fry’s scheme. The faculties were to be 
composed of representatives of the constituent colleges, 
examiners, and other persons. This first scheme was 
not, however, accepted by Convocation, and an 
internal struggle commenced which was destined to 
continue for many years. The opposition to the 
proposals within Convocation appeared to be based 
mainly on the danger of lowering the standard of 
the degrees of the University. It was objected also 
that the representation and powers of Convocation 
would be reduced and there would be a prepon- 
derance of teachers in the new Senate. The question 
of the position of the provincial colleges, which later 
assumed importance in the discussions, was also raised. 
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Mr. (now Sir) Philip Magnus took a prominent part 
in defeating the scheme. 

The position in 1885 was clearly stated in a letter 
contributed by Dr. Pye Smith to the Lancet in which 
he said that some of the professors of University 
College thought they could do without the Senate 
and Convocation and obtain the privileges and endow- 
ments of a German University all to themselves. 
Certain members of Convocation thought, on the 
other hand, that they could do without the colleges, 
and were content to wait until new secessions like 
that of Victoria University would leave the University 
a mere “rump,” separated from all the higher 
education of London. He added significantly: “If 
sectional interests prevail, each one can spoil what it 
cannot replace.” 

The second scheme of Convocation, adopted in 
June 1886 as the basis for discussion with the 
Senate, increased the representation of Convocation 
on the Senate (as compared with the first scheme) 
and made it possible for colleges not in or near . 
London to be affiliated to the University, a serious 
innovation. 

The scheme prepared by a Special Committee of 
the Senate after many conferences and considered by 
the Senate in March 1887 proposed a Senate consisting 
of the Chancellor and 37 Fellows. Of the 37 Fellows, 
16 were to be nominated by the Crown, one was to be 
the Chairman of Convocation ex officio, 12 elected 
by Convocation, and 8 elected by the four faculties. 
*“‘ Associated Colleges”? were to be selected from 
colleges situated in any part of the United Kingdom, 
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and no representation on the Senate was accorded to 
any such institution. Power was to be obtained to 
establish Professorships and Lectureships, provided 
that any such should not “compete with any teach- 
ing given in University College, London.” Faculties 
consisting of representatives of associated colleges and 
Boards of Studies were to be constituted. The Senate 
generally approved the scheme and referred it back 
to its Committee for further consideration and 
negotiations. Apparently it was never formally 
adopted. 

The chief difference between the schemes of the 
Association and of Convocation was that the Associa- 
tion’s scheme was not necessarily based on the existing 
University, whereas Convocation’s scheme was a re- 
organization of the existing University and retained 
representation of the Crown and Convocation. Sir 
W. H. Allchin writes: ‘“‘ Both proposals aimed at 
giving the teachers a share in the management of 
the University, and so far making it a ‘ Teaching 
University,’ but the extent of that share was much 
greater in the one than in the other, where it was 
qualified by the admission of the graduates in Con- 
vocation and of the Crown to a voice in the governing 
body.” At this stage, a surprising development 
occurred. Both University College and King’s College 
had expressed general approval of the proposals of 
the Association for Promoting a Teaching University 
for London. Early in 1887 the governing bodies of 
both Colleges decided that the Colleges should in 
combination petition the Crown for a Charter to grant 
degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, and in any 
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other faculties to be afterwards determined, atten- 
dance at an approved course of study at these or other 
recognized institutions in the metropolis to be a 
condition of obtaining such degrees. The movement 
emanated from the Senate of University College, 
composed of professors, and was endorsed by the 
Council and by the Annual General Meeting of the 
Members. But opinion on the Council was by no 
means unanimous, and the decision led to the 
resignation of a third of its members, including the 
President, Lord Kimberley, and the Vice-President 
and Treasurer, Sir Julian Goldsmid. The dissentient 
members afterwards issued a circular stating their 
objections. They objected to the proposal that the 
professors and teachers should confer degrees upon 
their own students, to making attendance on a regular 
course of instruction in the College a condition of 
obtaining a degree—it was contrary to the best 
traditions of the College, it was said, to enforce 
attendance at the lectures of a professor—and finally 
they considered that the only prudent course was to 
endeavour to maintain cordial relations with the 
University of London and to seek for even a more 
intimate union with it. Sir George Young was the 
protagonist for the policy adopted for the College and 
championed the cause with great vigour. He admitted 
that they wished that London medical students should 
be able to obtain degrees on easier terms, but the 
granting of degrees was a secondary matter. As to 
the gibe that the professors would be permitted “‘ to 
brand their own herrings,’ the principle for which 
they were working was that examinations should be 
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conducted jointly by the professors and external 
examiners and not necessarily by the professors of 
a single institution. They had endeavoured to pre- 
serve a tone of friendship towards the existing 
University of London. 

The petition of the joint Colleges proposed the 
establishment of a distinct University entitled the 
Albert University, of which University and King’s 
Colleges should be the first colleges, power being given 
to admit other colleges. The Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons were 
to be associated with the University. The medical 
schools of the two Colleges were to be medical schools 
of the University and other medical schools might 
apply to be admitted. The governing body was to 
be the Council and was to include three representatives 
of each College, four appointed by the faculties, 
together with six persons to be named in the Charter. 
At the expiration of ten years a Convocation of 
graduates was to be constituted. The London district 
for the purposes of the University was a radius of 
fifteen miles from Somerset House. The Senate of 
the University took up a position of opposition to the 
petition and submitted to the Privy Council a 
reasoned statement. In this it was pointed out that 
the Senate itself was considering proposals for recon- 
struction, the effect of which would be to associate 
teachers more closely with the work of the University. 
The Senate objected strongly to the establishment of 
a University in which the whole power of conferring 
degrees would be in the hands of the teachers them- 
selves. The statement concluded: ‘‘ The Senate has 
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no desire to offer to the petition of the Colleges any 
selfish or captious opposition ; but in the belief that 
issues of far-reaching importance are involved in the 
prayer of that petition, they desire the opportunity 
of showing cause before their Lordships [of the Privy 
Council] why the prayer should not be granted.” 

In the same year, 1887, the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons 
petitioned for the creation of a ‘‘ Senate of Physicians 
and Surgeons ”’ with power to grant degrees in medicine 
and surgery. The petition, as already stated, was not 
opposed by the Senate of the University, but other 
Universities protested against the bestowal of degrees 
by the Royal Colleges, a privilege which should be 
reserved for Universities and should not be given to 
corporations which had no concern with general 
education but were maintained only for professional 
purposes. 

In May 1888 the Royal Commission, known as the 
Selborne Commission, was appointed ‘‘to inquire 
whether any and what kind of new University or 
powers is or are required, for the advancement of 
higher education in London.” Lord Selborne was 
Chairman, and the other members were Sir William 
Thomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin), Professor G. G. 
Stokes, and the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, and two legal 
members, Dr. J. T. Ball and Sir James Hannen. 
Mr. G. C. Brodrick, of Oxford, was also appointed 
a member, but took no active part in the work. 
The Commission received and published full and 
interesting evidence. Their Report gave a clear state- 
ment of the defects of the existing constitution of 
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the University and of the history of the movement 
for reconstruction. It was no part of the original 
conception of the present University of London, the 
Commission pointed out, that it should be a mere 
examining body, without direct connection with any 
teaching institutions. University College and King’s 
College felt the disadvantage of having no academical 
status and privileges and no representation on the 
governing body of the University. The examinations 
of the University were out of touch with the teaching 
of the Colleges, and the Colleges had no locus stand: to 
make representations either as to syllabuses or the 
choice of examiners. The existing University was not 
a London University in any practical sense. The 
Commission took the view that affiliated institutions 
should be in London, on this question differing from 
the Senate. It was considered also that the Senate 
scheme did not accord adequate representation to the 
teachers, whose powers should be “ considerable and 
substantial.’”” The Commission proposed a Senate 
composed of the Chancellor and 9 others nominated 
by the Crown, the Chairman and g others nominated 
by Convocation, 12 nominated by the faculties, and 
6 (one each) by University College and King’s Col- 
lege and the professional corporations for medicine 
and law—a total of 38. It was recommended that the 
University should have power to teach by professors 
and teachers of its own and to receive endowments 
for that purpose. The Commission saw no objection 
to submitting all students to the same final examina- 
tions in the reconstituted University. Finally, it was 
recommended that a reasonable time should be allowed 
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to the Senate and Convocation to apply for a new 
Charter, in which event they recommended that no 
other University should be established in London. 
The three academic members, Sir William Thomson, 
Professor G. G. Stokes, and Mr. J. E. C. Welldon, 
signed the main Report, but appended a note expressing 
their doubt as to the possibility of effectually com- 
bining the functions of an examining, and of a teaching 
as well as examining, University in the University of 
London, and accepted the main Report on the 
assumption that it was impracticable to establish in 
London a separate Teaching University. The Report 
of the Selborne Commission was dated April 29th, 1889. 


CHAPTER V 


THE GRESHAM COMMISSION 


THE Report of the Selborne Commission was a rebuff 
to University and King’s Colleges as the promoters 
of the scheme for the Albert University which these 
Colleges resented, and an attempt was made to over- 
ride the chief recommendation by a direct appeal 
to the Privy Council. It was represented that the 
reform of the existing University of London, towards 
which it was desired not to show hostility, would not 
supply what was required in the interests of the 
metropolis. Sir George Young urged that the dis- 
tinctive claims of University and King’s Colleges should 
be admitted, because the alternative of a general 
scheme for co-ordinating the work of numerous 
colleges in London would lead back to the old 
position of a general examining body for students 
from all quarters. These representations were un- 
successful, and prolonged negotiations between the 
Senate, University and King’s Colleges, the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the provincial 
colleges—negotiations in which the Senate showed the 
greatest desire to conciliate conflicting interests— 
resulted in the production of the scheme of recon- 
stitution which the Senate adopted on January 28th, 
1891. The scheme proposed a Senate consisting in 
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its final form of 52 members: the Chancellor and g 
others appointed by the Crown, 10 by Convocation, 
3 each by University College and King’s College, 
2 each by the Royal College of Physicians and the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 1 representative each of 
the Council of Legal Education and the Incorporated 
Law Society, 4 of the provincial colleges, 12 of the 
London faculties, and 4 of the provincial faculties. 
The constituent colleges were to include in the first 
instance University College and King’s College and 
the ten medical schools in London. Provincial con- 
stituent colleges in England and Wales were to be 
admitted by the Senate. Two sets of Faculties and 
of Boards of Studies were to be established, one for 
the London colleges and the other for the provincial 
colleges. The scheme was not accepted by University 
and King’s Colleges, mainly owing to the admission 
of colleges not in or near London. Objection was also 
taken to the size of the Senate, 69 in the first instance, 
reducible to 52 by vacancies, a number which was 
considered too large for efficient administration or for 
effective individual responsibility, and to the limited 
representation of the colleges. The scheme was also 
criticized strongly by the medical interest. The 
provincial colleges refused to give any adherence to 
any scheme of reconstitution which did not preserve 
an absolute equality in power and privileges between 
colleges within the metropolis and colleges situated 
in other parts of the Empire, a preposterous claim. 
The scheme received its death-blow, however, at the 
hands of Convocation. The meeting was held on 
May 12th, 1891. Lord Herschell moved the resolu- 
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tion approving of the draft supplemental Charter and 
Sir Richard Quain seconded. The scheme was rejected 
by 447 voting against it, 197 recording their votes in 
favour. The objections which weighed with the 
members were: (1) the power taken by the Senate 
to enter into arrangements with constituent colleges 
in arts and science, either jointly or separately, to 
conduct University examinations by a College Pro- 
fessor and University Examiner; (2) the restricted 
influence of Convocation, the direct representation of 
Convocation being reduced from I in 4 to Io in 52, 
whereas the Royal Commission recommended Io in 38 ; 
(3) the reconstituted Senate; (4) failure to redress 
the medical grievance; (5) neglect of the interests 
of the non-collegiate students. Outside the University, 
protest was made against the centralizing effect of the 
scheme. Professor (afterwards Sir) William Ramsay 
strongly urged the alternative policy of founding a 
number of provincial Universities, a policy which has 
actually been adopted and was the natural result of 
the defeat of the Senate’s scheme for the recon- 
stitution of the University of London. Sir W. H. 
Allchin expresses the opinion that the greatest 
objection was the inclusion of the provincial colleges 
on terms similar to those of the metropolitan institu- 
tions, and the delegation of degree-giving powers to 
certain colleges, adding that of course all those who 
resented any interference with the existing University 
but were willing to see another and a Teaching 
University established voted against the adoption of 
the scheme. It should be noted that the admission 
of the provincial colleges was contrary to the recom- 
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mendation of the Selborne Commission. The rejection 
of the Senate’s scheme by Convocation was in the 
fullest sense its death-blow, for the Senate, in view of 
the power of veto enjoyed by Convocation under the 
Royal Charter, were precluded from taking any further 
action in furtherance of their policy, and were also 
prohibited from opposing the claims of University 
College and King’s College to the Charter for which 
application had been made to the Privy Council, 
subject to any such Charter not interfering with the 
existing rights and interests of the University and to 
the name of ‘‘ London ”’ not being included in the title 
of the new University. The Senate, however, retained 
their objection to the creation of a second University 
in London. Without delay the Committee of the 
Privy Council sat to consider the draft Charter. The 
hearing commenced on June 2gth, 1891, seven weeks 
after the rejection of the Senate’s scheme by Con- 
vocation. Twenty-three institutions presented cases 
and were represented by ten sets of counsel at a cost 
to the institutions concerned of £1,500. It was ruled 
that the Standing Committee of Convocation had no 
locus standi. The decision of the Committee, delivered 
on July r3th, 1891, was favourable to the petition 
of University and King’s Colleges to found a new 
University for London. A minimum residence of two 
years in the latter part of the course was to be com- 
pulsory for a degree. The medical schools were to 
be admitted in the Charter as constituent colleges in 
medicine, but degrees in medicine were only to be 
granted to students who had obtained a registrable 
qualification. No honorary degrees were to be granted 
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in medicine. The area to be covered by the new 
University was restricted to the County of London 
and the name “ London ”’ was to be omitted from the 
title. The draft Charter was revised accordingly, and 
it was generally assumed that the Charter would be 
issued without further discussion. Strong opposition 
soon developed, however, especially from the provincial 
colleges and medical schools. A suggestion thrown 
out by some of the promoters of the proposed 
University that degrees in medicine might be granted 
to students who had completed their course before 
the issue of the Charter caused great commotion. 
The question of the religious tests imposed on teachers 
at King’s College was imported into the discussion. It 
was objected that the predominant position of Uni- 
versity and King’s Colleges in the new University 
could not be justified, having regard to the extremely 
small appearance they made in the lists of degrees 
granted by the University. Under the College Charters 
Act of 1871, the draft Charter had to lie on the table 
in the Houses of Parliament for a period of thirty 
days. Steps were taken by the opponents of the 
Charter to organize opposition in Parliament. A 
memorial against the Charter was signed by 1,228 
members of Convocation (out of a total membership 
of about 3,300) and presented to the Prime Minister. 
The London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching used its influence against the Charter. A 
special ‘‘ Committee for Opposing the Albert University 
Charter’ based its case on the disregard of the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission, the practical 
control of the University by two Colleges in which 
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the public had not the fullest confidence, the inability 
to appoint University professors, sectarian restrictions, 
and the danger of depreciating the standard of degrees, 
more especially in the medical faculty. 

Several public meetings were called to oppose the 
Charter. The Victoria University and its constituent 
colleges in Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, and the 
provincial medical schools at Birmingham, Bristol, 
and Sheffield made formal protests, basing their case 
mainly on the provisions as regards medicine, which 
it was considered would be injurious to the provincial 
medical schools especially by attracting their students 
to London. The University College professoriate were 
by no means unanimous in support of the Charter. 
Bedford College (for Women) protested against ex- 
clusion as an original constituent college. Opposition 
in the Press was powerful and well organized. A 
manifesto was issued by the promoters of the Charter 
dealing categorically with the objections. 

Before the draft Charter was laid before Parliament, 
the Joint Grand Gresham Committee offered to co- 
operate in establishing the University, and the name 
of the University was changed from “‘ Albert Univer- 
sity,’’ which many considered unsuitable, to “‘ Gresham 
University.”’ Great importance was attached to the 
sympathy and support of the City Fathers and the 
adhesion of the ancient Gresham College, founded 
originally as a University for London. 

The draft Charter of the Gresham University was 
laid before Parliament on February 1gth, 1892. On 
March 3rd, 1892, a representative and influential 
deputation waited on the Prime Minister (Lord 
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Salisbury). Some doubt was expressed by the Prime 
Minister and others whether the Government could 
intervene without an expression of opinion from 
Parliament. In the result, the House of Commons 
resolved on March roth, 1892, the day before the 
expiration of the period of thirty days, to present 
to Her Majesty a humble address praying her to 
withhold her consent to the proposed Charter for the 
Gresham University ‘‘ until it should have been 
remitted for further consideration and report, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the University 
of London Commission, to the late Royal Commis- 
sioners, or to such other persons as Her Majesty may 
be pleased to appoint.”” On March aist, 1892, a Royal 
Message was received by the House of Commons grant- 
ing the petition: ‘I will withhold my consent to the 
scheme in conformity with your desire.’ Thus ended 
for a time a prolonged and embittered controversy. 
The Gresham Commission was appointed on 
April 30th, 1892, with Earl Cowper as Chairman, 
the other twelve members being Lord Reay, Bishop 
Barry, Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir William Savory, Professor 
Sir George Humphry, Professor G. G. Ramsay, Canon 
G. F. Browne, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, Professor J. S. 
Burdon Sanderson, Mr. James Anstie, K.C., Mr. R. C. 
Palmer, and Mr. G. H. Rendall (Vice-Chancellor of 
Victoria University), with Mr. J. L. Goddard, as 
Secretary. The Report of the Gresham Commis- 
sion, gave an account of the history of the con- 
troversy, pointing out especially that the Selborne 
Commission proposed to limit institutions to be 
associated with the University to the London area 
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and that the Senate opposed this limitation. The 
Commission were in favour of a single University for 
London and considered that the necessary changes 
would have to be effected by legislation. On the vexed 
question of degree examinations it was stated that 
the medical schools were in favour of impartial 
examinations. If the teacher examines, there is a 
danger of his attaching too much importance to his 
own views, but different considerations applied to 
different branches and purposes of study. The Com- 
mission were in favour of giving a certain amount of 
individuality to institutions and their teachers but 
thought it was essential that the final examinations 
for degrees should require the same standard of 
knowledge for both classes of students (internal and 
external), and should be identical as far as not 
inconsistent with the educational interests of either 
class. The Commission recommended the inclusion 
of Theology and Music and Applied Science among 
the faculties, a notable advance. As to the relations 
of the University to its colleges, continuance of the 
individual existence of teaching institutions had to 
be accepted as a necessary datum. ‘lhe problem was 
to co-ordinate and not to absorb, either immediately 
or ultimately. No restraint ought to be placed upon 
the freedom of action of the University in making or 
accepting provisions for educational needs as occasion 
may require. The creation of professorial classes was 
proposed and the establishment of new institutions, 
especially for research—in no other way could the 
existing defects be supplied. A Senate of 66 was 
suggested, including 22 teachers, 8 Government repre- 
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sentatives, 9 representatives of Convocation, and 
the remainder representing various corporations and 
institutions, including 2 representatives of University 
College and 2 of King’s College, 4 representatives 
of the Inns of Court, 2 each of the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
I of the Society of Apothecaries. The Senate, it 
was proposed, should have power to confer degrees 
without examination on professors appointed by the 
University. The University was also to have power 
to conduct common examinations with the Royal 
College of Physicians and the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Importance was attached to the Univer- 
sity’s taking full advantage of the national collections 
and museums, and a representative of the British 
Museum was included in the scheme for the con- 
stitution of the Senate. The Report of the Commission 
was dated April 30th, 1892. 

The evidence received by the Commission reviewed 
the old controversies. Professor Huxley thought that 
the Gresham Charter did nothing to meet the demand 
for the encouragement of learning and research. He 
was in favour of giving the professoriate a large but 
not preponderant representation in the Senate, and 
as a general policy urged that the title and prestige 
of the University of London should be retained and 
the University reorganized so as to secure greater 
uniformity and efficiency in all University work with 
freedom and elasticity. “In short, unity without fet- 
tering.”’ The question of the method of conducting 
the examinations should be left open as it was quite 
a subsidiary matter; but he contemplated that the 
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colleges, subject to University control, should examine 
their students and present them for degrees. Some 
outside control was desirable because abuses easily 
crept in and every man has a “ list ’’—as they say at 
sea. But he would certainly object to any system by 
which institutions, whether called colleges or by any 
other name, got the whip-hand of the University. He 
would not cumber the Senate with representatives of 
the colleges, but he recognized that conciliation was 
necessary. He had always been opposed to matri- 
culation examinations of every description. 

Sir George Young, in his evidence, showed that the 
University had ceased to be a London institution to 
a great extent by citing the statistics of entries for 
first degrees in the years 1889, 1890, and 1891—from 
London institutions only 138; from country institu- 
tions, 240; private study and tuition, 522. He threw 
out the suggestion that Bedford College (for Women) 
might be amalgamated with University College, and 
mentioned that in earlier days University College tried 
to secure the City and Guilds College as a department 
of University College. He took strong exception to 
the action of Victoria University in refraining from 
giving evidence before the Committee of the Privy 
Council and afterwards taking an active part in the 
public opposition to the Gresham Charter. He ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favour of University College 
retaining a separate existence. “‘ Absorption” in a 
University which did not possess a penny was an 
impracticable policy. It might better be called 
“ deglutition.”’ The real issue was “federal or pro- 
fessorial.”’ University College regarded the policy of 
separate examinations as essential in 1890. 
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Mr. (now Sir) Edward Busk, Chairman of Convo- 
cation, said that the Committee of Convocation was 
against a Federal University as inapplicable to the 
metropolis, and thought the co-ordination of the 
colleges under the University as their natural head 
was the best arrangement. The incorporation of 
University and King’s Colleges in the University he 
regarded as a vain hope and not within the scope of 
practical politics. He doubted whether Convocation 
wished to see teachers upon the Senate, but wished 
to see them on the Council of Education, their function 
being consultative. 

The extreme professorial view contemplated com- 
plete unification and practically the abolition of 
separate colleges. Sir Henry Roscoe, one of the 
leading members of the Association for Promoting a 
Professorial University, regarded research work as the 
most important work of a University ; after that, post- 
graduate or higher teaching, and finally undergraduate 
teaching. Sir George Young on the other hand thought 
that in a University it was the other way. ‘“‘ Destroy 
the colleges,’ said Dr. Wace, “and you destroy 
University education in London.” Professor Karl 
Pearson, one of the strongest advocates of the Pro- 
fessorial University, said there was no real hope of 
improvement in London until narrow collegiate 
interests were replaced by wider University interests ; 
and Professor Ray Lankester thought the colleges 
should be amalgamated, ignored, or suppressed. Dr. 
Mahaffy, of Dublin University, thought unity in a 
University was essential, though that unity might be 
very various. He was wholly against a conglomerate 
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of institutions as constituting a University. Bedford 
College (for Women) also regarded a mere federation 
as useless, and thought the right policy was to absorb 
and to secure for the University complete control over 
professors and lecturers and the greatest control 
possible over teaching equipment, and the Council of 
the College offered to surrender its right of control if 
other institutions were willing to act in the same spirit. 

The Bill for reconstructing the University, entitled 
the “ London University Commission Bill,’’ came before 
the House of Commons for second reading on June 14th, 
1898, the second reading being moved by Sir John 
Gorst. Two previous attempts to pass a Bill had 
proved abortive for political reasons. The scheme of 
the Bill had been accepted, he explained, by the Senate, 
the medical Royal Colleges, the Society of Apothecaries, 
University College, King’s College, Bedford College (for 
Women), twelve medical schools, six theological col- 
leges, numerous corporations and societies, and finally 
by Convocation of the University by a majority of 
460 to 239. The objections raised in Convocation were 
the great fear that teachers would preponderate in 
the new University and would lower the standard of the 
degree and injure the rights of external students. 
His own experience was that the tendency of teachers 
was to raise standards. The constitution of the 
Senate proposed included 17 members appointed by 
Convocation, 16 by the teachers and others appointed 
by public bodies. Thus the constitution ensured 
“that the direct representatives of the teachers shall 
always be in a minority in the Senate.’’ The degrees, 
external and internal, were to represent the same 
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standard of knowledge and attainment, and the Senate 
were enjoined always to appoint one examiner who 
was not a teacher. The Government were willing to 
preserve the rights of the Inns of Court, and there 
was no intention to affiliate them to the University 
against their wish. The Bill appointed seven Com- 
missioners—Lord Davey (Chairman), Bishop Creigh- 
ton, Sir William Roberts, Sir Owen Roberts, Professor 
Jebb, Professor Michael Foster, and Mr. Edward H. 
Busk (Chairman of Convocation) to draft Statutes for 
the government of the University. 

The opposition to the Bill was led by Mr. Harwood, 
a member of Convocation, who condemned the Bill 
because it proposed to establish a Teaching University 
for London but did nothing of the kind. It merely 
affiliated existing institutions, but was given no power 
of control over their work. London was demoralized 
by the fact that everything was done for it. Buildings 
and museums were provided out of the national purse. 
The new University would have no money, apparatus, 
buildings, “yet you want to establish a Teaching 
University and tell Parliament that you are dealing 
seriously with one of the greatest problems of the 
age.” The title was an attempt to steal the name 
and good repute of the London University, which, 
judged by the statistics of its examinations, had done 
successful work. Its effect would be to Londonize 
a nationalinstitution. The Teaching University would 
be a sort of cuckoo bird occupying the nest laboriously 
built by other birds. He objected to the proposal 
to institute two kinds of examinations for internal 
and external students. Thirty-four members of the 
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Senate out of 55 would be connected with London 
institutions which only supplied a fourth of the can- 
didates. The existing University was an inspiring 
influence to thousands of lonely students in all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. Haldane said that care had been taken to place 
the teaching element in the University in a minority. 
It was not true to say that the Bill gave the right 
to the teacher to examine his own students. 

Sir John Lubbock said that Lord Sherbrooke had 
urged strongly that the duties of teaching and 
examining should be kept quite distinct. The changes 
proposed were in the interests not of the University, 
but of certain colleges. 

Mr. Bryce said that the aim of the existing 
University appeared to be to pluck as many candidates 
as possible so as to maintain the standard of the 
degree. He would be surprised if any lowering of 
the standard resulted from the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. Robertson, while admitting the high standard 
of London degrees, thought that the system tended 
towards uniformity of thought and experience. The 
students seemed to answer questions in the same way 
and in very much the same words. London did not 
produce the brilliant blunders which were sometimes 
obtained in other places. 

The Bill was read a second time without a division. 
In the subsequent proceedings in Parliament, the 
attempt was made, without success, to increase the 
number of representatives of the University on 
the Statutory Commission. It was alleged that the 
Commission would be saturated with the traditions 
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of the old Universities. Mr. Labouchere said that 
a great many persons thought that the Bill was 
going to establish a great University in London, 
something like the University of Paris or the 
University of Berlin. “It is going to do nothing 
of the sort.” Sir John Lubbock proposed that 
the University should have power to affiliate 
colleges outside the proposed 30-mile radius, which 
was arbitrary and artificial. Mr. Haldane explained 
that the 30-mile radius was fixed so that teachers 
could come together. Sir Charles Dilke proposed that 
all examinations should be common for internal and 
external students. Mr. Bousfield thought it would be 
a fatal blot upon the scheme to have a double set of 
examinations. Mr. Birrell playfully suggested that 
there were many different ways of obtaining a degree 
under present conditions. He had consulted a friend 
who was a demon at figures and had been assured 
that there were 1,760 different ways of obtaining the 
B.A. degree in the existing University. 

Mr. Butcher said that external students were under 
the impression that they were being very badly treated, 
and saw no reason for the separate examinations 
provided for in the Bill. 

Mr. Bryn Roberts expressed his firm belief that 
underlying the Bill was a sinister desire to obtain an 
easier degree and to get a wider membership for the 
University. 

The Bill was duly passed and the Statutes under 
which (with subsequent amendments) the University 
is at present governed were sealed on February 27th, 
1g00. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


THE first storm-centre after the reconstitution of 
the University under the Act of 1898 was South 
Kensington. 

A large part of the area shown in the photograph 
of the South Kensington area was at one time 
Brompton Park, an estate famous for its snipe-shooting 
and for its mild and salubrious air. In 1675 the 
park became a market-garden, the first of its kind in 
England. A short distance eastward was Knights- 
bridge, an outlying hamlet of London, the scene of 
frequent skirmishes during the Civil War. Crom- 
well’s association with the district—there is a tradition 
that he lived near what is now Queen’s Gate—is 
preserved in the name Cromwell Road. Knightsbridge 
and Brompton maintained their sequestered character 
until compatatively recent times. It is recorded that 
until the middle of the nineteenth century, which 
must be well within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, people started from Hyde Park Corner at 
regular intervals in bands for mutual protection and 
a bell was rung to warn pedestrians when the party 
was about to set out. Thus the effective history of 
the district for our purpose begins in 1851, when the 
great International Exhibition was opened in Hyde 
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Park. The credit for the initiation and success of 
the Exhibition was largely due to the Prince Consort, 
and appropriately, therefore, the estate, which was 
purchased for the modest sum of £150,000 from the 
profits of the Exhibition, is dominated on the northern 
and higher side by the Albert Memorial in Kensington 
Gardens and by the Royal Albert Hall. It would be 
difficult to find, in the whole educational history of 
the country, an example of money spent to greater 
advantage for the promotion of science and art. 
Sites have been provided for a splendid group of 
educational and public buildings, and in addition a 
considerable annual income is derived from the estate 
which is devoted to scientific purposes. The Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 justified the hopes of its founders. It 
was to be for the nineteenth century what the tourna- 
ment had been in medieval times—a challenge to 
every land, ‘‘ not to the brightest dames and bravest 
lances as of yore,” but to its best produce and happiest 
device “‘for the promotion of universal happiness 
and brotherhood.’”’ Happy days! Never perhaps 
was the spirit of the English people more buoyant, 
hopeful, confident. This was due in part to a grow- 
ing appreciation of the benefits which science would 
confer on humanity. 

The Albert Hall was designed to carry out the 
Prince Consort’s expressed ideas as forming ‘‘a 
central point of union where men of science and art 
could meet, where the results of their labours could 
be communicated and discussed, and where deputies 
from affiliated societies could occasionally confer with 
the metropolitan authorities.’ Public response to 
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the appeal for the Prince Consort’s memorial was less 
generous than was expected. The memorial in Kens- 
ington Gardens, which cost £130,000 and took twenty 
years to complete, absorbed all the free-will offerings, 
including £50,000 from Parliament, and it was there- 
fore necessary to establish the Albert Hall on a com- 
mercial basis with the financial assistance of the 
1851 Exhibition Commissioners, and even of the 
builders. A capital sum of £200,000 was raised and 
seats were retailed (with a generous tenure of 999 years) 
for {100 each. The foundation-stone was laid by 
Queen Victoria in 1867 and the Hall was opened in 
1871. Those who, in view of the uses to which the 
Hall is occasionally put, may question the high ideals 
of its founders should read the inscription on the 
frieze, which asserts: ‘‘ This Hall was erected for 
the advancement of the arts and sciences and for the 
works of industry of all nations, in fulfilment of the 
intentions of Albert, Prince Consort.” 

Not far south from the Albert Hall is the most 
beautiful building on the estate, the Imperial Institute. 
This magnificent pile is the permanent memorial of 
the completion of the first fifty years of Queen Victoria’s 
beneficent reign. Initiated by the Prince of Wales 
with the co-operation of the Lord Mayor of London, 
contributions to the fund poured in from all parts of 
the Empire. By 1892 a capital sum of £413,000 had 
been obtained, including £236,862 in private donations 
from Great Britain and {101,550 from India, and a 
public grant of £20,000 from Canada. Queen Victoria 
laid the foundation-stone on July 4th, 1887. On this 
occasion the Prince of Wales expressed the hope that 
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the Institute would hereafter not only exhibit the 
material resources of the Empire, but be “an 
emblem of that Imperial unity of purpose and 
action which we believe has gathered strength and 
reality with every year of your Majesty’s reign.’ 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt was the architect, and the style is 
characteristic, with rich and abundant ornamentation. 
The central tower, 280 feet high, contains the 
Alexandra Peal of ten bells, given by an Australian 
lady. 

Alas! the founders of the Imperial Institute gave 
more thought to raising the necessary capital than to 
sordid considerations of current income and expendi- 
ture. A somewhat fanciful scheme for electing 
Fellows, who were given certain club facilities and 
the right to use letters after their names, came to an 
untimely end. Call a building a white elephant and 
close its doors may be accepted as a paraphrase of a 
well-known proverb. In serious financial difficulties, 
the Institute sought the protection and assistance of 
the Government, which adopted the familiar expedient 
of taking in lodgers. Thus it came about that the 
University of London, which during the whole course 
of its existence had flitted like an embarrassed shade 
from one set of Government lodgings to another, 
including Somerset House, Marlborough House, and 
Burlington Gardens, obtained possession in 1900 of 
the larger part of the Imperial Institute for adminis- 
trative purposes. In the remaining part of the 
building the Imperial Institute continues its work of 
investigation and propaganda. Let us hope that in 
the near future the University may find its Canaan in 
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Bloomsbury and that this monumental building may 
again be wholly used for the noble purposes, sealed 
and sanctified by the War, for which it was originally 
founded ; thus may Queen Victoria’s earnest prayer 
at its inauguration in 1893 be fulfilled, that the Insti- 
tute might “ never cease to flourish as a lasting emblem 
of the unity and loyalty of the Empire.” 

Reverting to the history of the Commissioners’ 
estate, we find that at an early stage a large piece of 
ground, I2 acres in extent, was sold to the Govern- 
ment for the purposes of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment and its colleges and museums. This Depart- 
ment, originally founded in 1853 as a branch of the 
Board of Trade, became a few years later a distinct 
Department of the Privy Council. It was moved 
westward from its quarters in Marlborough House in 
1857 and drew up a programme of educational and 
scientific work which made “South Kensington” 
famous throughout the civilized world. The mere 
catalogue of the institutions which the Department 
administered is sufficiently impressive, including the 
South Kensington (now the Victoria and Albert) 
Museum, the Science Museum, the Science Library, 
the Royal College of Science, the Royal School of 
Mines, and the Royal College of Art. The Royal 
College of Science and Royal School of Mines claim 
descent from the Government “ School of Mines and 
of Science Applied to the Arts,” established in Jermyn 
Street in 1851, and from the Royal College of Chemistry, 
originally established in Oxford Street, which was 
combined with the School of Mines in 1853. The 
various departments were transferred to South Kens- 
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ington between 1872 and 1880, to the building in 
Exhibition Road, an early and beautiful example of 
building in terra-cotta. In 1905 the new chemical 
and physical laboratories, designed by Sir Aston 
Webb, were opened in Imperial Institute Road, 
and at about the same time the new Victoria and 
Albert Museum was built to the designs of the same 
architect. The work of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment as a separate Department came to an end under 
the Board of Education Act of 1899. It must be 
admitted that its adventures into the domain of 
secondary education were not happily inspired and 
that there was need for further co-ordination between 
elementary, secondary, and technical education. In 
its day and generation, however, the Department 
did a great work, from which the impartial historian 
of national education will not withhold a grateful 
appreciation and the historian of the late War may 
trace some of the silver threads of victory. 

South Kensington was not only closely associated 
with the early history of general scientific education, 
but it recapitulates that history. A permanent 
memorial there to the technical education movement 
of the ’seventies and ’eighties is the City and Guilds 
of London Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. The Institute was formed in 1878 by the 
Livery Companies of the City of London, one of its 
principal objects being the establishment of the 
Central Technical College to supply higher technical 
education to productive industry. It was designed 
originally as the coping-stone of a system of technical 
schools, and particularly for the training of technical 
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teachers. The foundation-stone of the College was 
laid by the Prince of Wales in 1881, and the building 
was completed three years later. Its work is now 
confined to engineering education, and it is one of 
the largest and best-equipped schools for this subject 
in the country. 

The next important movement, which had for its 
object the development of teaching and research in 
Applied Science, culminated in 1907 in the establish- 
ment of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, to which a Royal Charter was granted. The 
Board of Education transferred to the new governing 
body of the Imperial College the control of the Royal 
College of Science and the Royal School of Mines ; 
and the Central Technical College, renamed the City 
and Guilds (Engineering) College, was also brought 
into the scheme of common administration. Remark- 
able progress has since been made in developing the 
resources of the colleges for teaching and research. 
A new building has been erected for the Royal School 
of Mines and an extension (provided by the Gold- 
smiths Company) of the City and Guilds College 
and others for botany, plant physiology and patho- 
logy, and chemical technology, while the social needs 
of the students have been met by the provision of 
special buildings for the Imperial College Union and 
for a hostel. 

The foregoing list by no means exhausts the buildings 
at South Kensington. The Natural History Museum 
(a branch of the British Museum) is in terra-cotta, 
built to the designs of Alfred Waterhouse, and 
was finished in 1880. It is both a museum and 
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a centre for natural history study and research. 
The Royal College of Music, a less austere enterprise, 
was built by Sir Arthur Blomfield and opened in 
1894; and the Royal School of Art Needlework and 
the headquarters of the Royal Geographical Society in 
Kensington Gore must also be mentioned. 

Some final reflections. First and most obvious, 
the available space at South Kensington is now 
practically exhausted. Almost the only science which 
has not been practised at South Kensington is town. 
planning. Without doubt, the area might have been 
planned more economically. Much still remains to be 
done in providing new departments of pure and applied 
science. Under no possible reorganization of higher 
education in the metropolis can South Kensington 
cease to be a most important centre for education 
and research in science and art. It has great resources 
in traditions, in men, in materials ; and if, like Oxford, 
it is already the home of some lost causes, it has a 
marvellous power of adapting itself to new conditions. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON CONTROVERSY 


THE post-reconstitution movement for the reorganiza- 
tion of the University of London originated in an 
attempt to develop teaching and research in applied 
science at South Kensington. Lord Rosebery’s letter 
to Lord Monkswell,* at that time Chairman of the 
London County Council, which was published in 
June 1903, gave the first public announcement of a 
scheme for establishing at South Kensington a new 
College of Applied Science working “‘ in close co-opera- 
tion” with the Royal College of Science, the Royal 
School of Mines, and the Central Technical College. 
The cost of the College was estimated at £300,000, 
and it was announced that a large contribution had 
already been offered by Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co. 
Advanced teaching and research in technology were 
to be the main objects of the College. A board of 
trustees was proposed, including the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Mr. Arthur (now Lord) Balfour, Sir Francis 
Mowatt, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Julius Wernher, and the 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the University of 
London, together with representatives of the London 
County Council, should that body agree to support 
the scheme. After negotiations, in which Mr. R. B. 
* Reprinted F Appendix I. 
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(now Lord) Haldane took an active part, the London 
County Council was induced to promise conditionally 
an annual grant of £20,000 to the proposed College. 
It should be noted that these proposals were in no 
way antagonistic to any of the existing colleges at 
South Kensington. The College was to be a new 
institution, designed to fill an admitted gap in the 
organization of higher education in London, and to 
form with the other colleges at South Kensington a 
complete and harmonious scheme for scientific and 
technical education. As to the University, Lord 
Rosebery at the end of his letter expressed a pious 
hope that it might be possible to follow up this 
scheme ‘‘ by taking further steps towards developing 
the University in such a fashion as to make it worthy 
to be the University of the metropolis of the Empire.” 

The reasons why the Chancellor of the London 
University became detached from these important 
proposals have never been divulged. Their real 
author was Lord Haldane, who appeared as a member 
(and later Chairman) of a Departmental Committee of 
the Board of Education appointed in April 1904 by 
the President of the Board (Lord Londonderry) to 
inquire into the working of the Royal College of 
Science, including the Royal School of Mines. The 
Committee published a Preliminary Report in February 
1905, in which they appear as the foster-parents of 
Lord Rosebery’s scheme. They recommended in 
effect that “ the proposed College of Applied Science ”’ 
should be one of a federation of colleges, which was 
to include also the Royal College of Science, the Royal 
School of Mines, and the Central Technical College, 
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under a common scheme of government and adminis- 
tration. It was important, they suggested, that the 
interests both of Pure and Applied Science should be 
adequately represented on the body administering the 
new institution. The Report is somewhat vague as 
to the future development of the work of the Royal 
College of Science; but, on the other hand, there is 
no suggestion that the name or individuality of the 
College was in any way in jeopardy. The Committee 
stated that in their opinion it might ‘‘ be necessary 
hereafter to limit the instruction [in the new institu- 
tion] to the higher branches of both Pure and Applied 
Science,”’ a restriction which may be required in any 
college as education advances. 

On April 3rd, 1905, the Board of Education offi- 
cially communicated to the Departmental Committee 
their support of the “‘scheme”’ outlined in the Pre- 
liminary Report. In reply to the inquiry whether 
“if it is found possible to establish a scheme such as 
we [the Departmental Committee] have sketched in 
outline, they [the Board] will be willing to allow the 
Royal College of Science (including the Royal School 
of Mines) to be brought into it under a common 
government and administration,” the answer of the 
Board was in the affirmative. 

During the following eight months, however, some 
new and sinister influence appears to have been at 
work, for in a letter dated November 23rd, 1905, the 
Board, in defining the financial and other assistance 
offered by the Government in connection with the 
transfer of the work of the Royal College of Science, 
refer to ‘“‘a scheme for the establishment of a new 
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School of Pure and Applied Science at South Kens- 
ington,”’ for the purposes of which the buildings of 
the Royal College of Science, an annual grant of 
£20,000 and other assistance were to be given, pro- 
vided the School were established on lines approved 
by the Board. No reference is made in this letter to 
the idea of a federation of colleges under a common 
scheme of government and administration, which was 
a characteristic feature of the scheme outlined in the 
Preliminary Report. The dates of these transactions 
are of more than academic interest, for Mr. Alfred 
Beit by his will, dated April 18th, 1905—soon after 
the publication of the Preliminary Report, but before 
the publication of the Final Report—gave to the 
‘College of Technology (including Mining and Metal- 
lurgy) in connection with the University of London ”’ 
£50,000 and five thousand Preferred Shares of £2 Ios. 
each in the De Beers Consolidated Mines. Particulars 
of the will were published in The Times on July atst, 
1906. 

The Final Report of the Departmental Committee, in 
which the Board’s letter of November 23rd, 1905, is 
reprinted, was published in January 1906, and its 
recommendations, without substantial modifications, 
are embodied in the Royal Charter of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology approved on 
July 8th, 1907. The emphasis of the Final Report 
is unmistakably on the side of technical studies. 
Thus the purposes of the Imperial College are stated 
in the Charter to be “to give the highest specialized 
instruction and provide the fullest equipment for the 
most advanced training and research in various 
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branches of science, especially in its application to 
industry. . . . For these purposes the Governing Body, 
subject to the provisions of the Charter, are to carry 
on the work of the Royal College of Science and the 
Royal School of Mines, and may establish Colleges and 
other Institutions or Departments of Instruction.” 
Article VI of the?Charter provides that the name 
and diploma of the Royal School of Mines shall be 
continued by the Governing Body, but no such pro- 
vision is made in respect of the Royal College of 
Science. Indeed, Mr. McKenna, on May 3oth, 1907, 
clearly indicated, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons, that the name of the Royal College of 
Science might be abolished by the Governing Body. 
The adequate representation of Pure Science on the 
Governing Body, regarded as “important” in the 
Report of the Departmental Committee, is reduced 
to one representative of the Royal Society, as com- 
pared with eight representatives of technical societies. 
Sir Alfred Keogh’s evidence on behalf of the Imperial 
College before the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London is also to the point. Speaking 
of the purposes of the Imperial College, he said: 
“We were established for the purpose of teaching 
the industries how valuable science is to them... . 
I think I may say the Governing Body as a whole 
hold that it was distinctly placed upon the Imperial 
College by the Departmental Committee to the exclu- 
sion of every other consideration. If it were not so, 
the Imperial College would never have been estab- 
lished at all.’’ He went on to say that it was the 
declared policy of the College to get rid of the ele- 
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mentary students and to do nothing but post-graduate 
work later on. Subsequently, when other representa- 
tives of the Governing Body of the Imperial College 
appeared before the Royal Commission, Sir Robert 
Morant drew attention to the inconsistency between 
such a policy and the explicit instruction given in 
the Charter ‘‘to carry on the work of the Royal 
College of Science and the Royal School of Mines,” 
which, he pointed out, was as much an essential duty 
and purpose of the Imperial College as the develop- 
ment of post-graduate work. Towards the conclusion 
of a lengthy and somewhat severe cross-examination 
of the witnesses on this point, Lord Justice Sir Robert 
Romer, one of the Commissioners, stated that from a 
legal point of view the Governing Body were under 
an obligation to carry on the work of the Royal 
College of Science. ‘‘ Minor modifications undoubtedly, 
but anything which would really change the nature 
of the School you have no power to do, and it would 
be changing the nature of it if, chiefly occupied with 
pre-graduate instruction—it would be a substantial 
alteration in my view, if you changed it into a post- 
graduate system of education.” In reply to this 
criticism it was suggested that it might be possible 
to obtain an alteration of the Charter. Further 
evidence of the ideals towards which the Governing 
Body of the Imperial College are working may be 
found in an advertisement of the College published in 
The Times, which stated that ‘‘ the courses of instruc- 
tion in the College are intended to prepare students 
for industrial careers in which scientific knowledge is 
an essential.” Such a programme, it need hardly be 
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said, is a travesty of the past work of the Royal 
College of Science (which forms a large, and perhaps 
the most important part of the Imperial College), for 
the College has produced many teachers and investi- 
gators of both Pure and Applied Science, and also 
men who have gained distinction in many other pro- 
fessions. At one of the annual dinners of Old Students, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who spent some years at the College, 
admitted that he was “‘just a sample of the Royal 
College of Science tailings.” 

The inference to be drawn as to the future position 
of the Royal College of Science in the educational 
organization at South Kensington appears to be fairly 
plain. The College ought to be given an assured 
position, with adequate guarantees as to the continu- 
ance of its name, its work, and its traditions, and also 
as to its management by a Committee sympathetic 
towards scientific education and the advancement of 
Pure Science, and competent to promote the interests 
of the College. A full recital of the reasons pointing 
to this conclusion need not be attempted, but as to 
the continuance of the name of the College, which is 
in no way guaranteed by the Charter of the Imperial 
College, reference may perhaps be made to the special 
appropriateness of the attribute “ Royal’ as com- 
memorating the magnificent work of the Prince 
Consort in the cause of scientific education. It was 
the “‘ Prince Consort’s Committee ’’ which led to the 
foundation in 1845 of the Royal College of Chemistry, 
afterwards to be merged into the institution since 
known as the Royal College of Science. Sir Norman 
Lockyer, a former Professor of the College, in an 
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address delivered at the College in 1898 on the history 
of scientific instruction, says of the Prince Consort : 
“‘ From that year (1845) to his death he was the founder 
of our English educational renaissance, drawing to 
himself men like Playfair, Clark, and De la Beche; 
knowing what we lacked, he threw himself into the 
breach.- This College is one of the many things the 
nation owes to him.” 

If the Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Education which is now considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on University Educa- 
tion in London adopt the suggestion that the Royal 
College of Science should have restored to it in some 
measure a separate individuality, the question of the 
best means of promoting higher teaching and research 
in Applied Science will at once arise. One of the 
unfortunate results of the 1907 reorganization is that 
the Governing Body of the Imperial College, over- 
burdened with other duties and obligations, have 
been able so far to do very little towards developing 
higher teaching and research in Applied Science, to 
the necessity for which the whole reorganization at 
South Kensington was due. A new building has been 
erected for chemical technology; but the output of 
research on the industrial applications of chemistry 
and other sciences is so far not considerable. Here 
the need for a special committee, able to bring the 
work into close touch with industrial methods and 
needs, is most apparent. It may safely be said that 
Applied Science will never make substantial progress 
in our Universities and Colleges unless the work is 
organized in special departments, colleges, or facul- 
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ties, working in close co-operation with corresponding 
departments, colleges, or faculties in Pure Science. 
Mr. W. A. Caspari, in a well-informed article published 
in the British Review of November 1913, speaking of 
the Pure Science Departments in our colleges, says : 
“It is not the curricula that are at fault; it is the 
atmosphere, the habit of thought, the tradition; in 
the final analysis it is the personality and outlook of 
the teaching staff. For some mysterious reason the 
old scholastic view of education—science for science’ 
sake—remains strongly entrenched in even the most 
modern of our chemical departments.’ The result of 
this last glorious fact has unfortunately been that, in 
the absence of special departments devoted to indus- 
trial applications of chemistry and other sciences, 
Applied Science, other than engineering, has not 
made much headway in our Universities and colleges. 
The best hope for the future at South Kensington 
will be found in giving students a complete and 
thorough scientific training at the Royal College of 
Science in the inspiring atmosphere of Pure Science, 
and then to transfer those whose future lies in the 
industrial applications of science to a special college 
working “‘in close co-operation” with the Royal 
College—an Imperial College of Technology, which 
would also draw to itself highly trained students from 
other London colleges and from Universities and 
colleges throughout the Empire. In this way the 
position of the Royal College of Science would be 
assured, Lord Rosebery’s original proposals would 
take definite shape, and the idea of a federation of 
colleges, adumbrated in the Preliminary Report of 
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the Departmental Committee of 1904, would be 
realized. Such a method of organization would not 
involve any wide departure from a reasonable: inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the Charter of the 
Imperial College, and it would fit in well with the 
recommendations of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on University Education in London, in which a 
distinction is drawn between the work of the Faculty 
of Science and that of the Faculty of Technology. 
The City and Guilds Engineering College is at present 
administered by a special Delegacy and has its own 
Dean. It would take its natural place in the federation 
as an Engineering College; and similarly the Royal 
School of Mines as a Mining School. 

In any reorganization of educational institutions 
at South Kensington—or in London generally—diff- 
culties are sure to be encountered. Certain qualities 
must be presupposed in all parties concerned if these 
difficulties are to be overcome. There must be a 
spirit of intellectual honesty which will deal with 
equal candour and impartiality with all the interests 
involved ; and, more important, a spirit of chivalry, 
which will pay due respect to the traditions of insti- 
tutions and the beliefs and aspirations of their alumni. 
“On the bleak desert of industry and contract it is 
the breath of a spring; on the grim loom and engine 
it is the touch of a glory; on the drilled and well 
appointed army it is the spark of devotion which is 
victory.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE HALDANE COMMISSION 


THE events recorded in the preceding chapter must 
be read, marked, and digested by anyone who wishes 
to understand current controversies in the University 
of London. We see Mr. (now Lord) Haldane,* flushed 
with his success in securing the reconstitution of the 
University of London as a Teaching University, 
embarking without delay on a scheme for filling one 
of the admitted Jacune in academic organization, a 
College of Applied Science at South Kensington. We 
have watched his successful efforts in obtaining the 
necessary funds from certain South African financiers 
for this College, his appeal to the Chancellor of the 
University (Lord Rosebery) to become the official 
parent of the scheme and Lord Rosebery’s successful 
efforts, as Chairman of the Trustees, to obtain financial 
support from the London County Council. 

The original scheme appears to have been wrecked 
—and this fact is important in relation to the subse- 
quent history of the University—by the intervention 
of the Board of Education and their Secretary, Sir 
Robert Morant, suffering apparently from some form 
of megalomania and overestimating the need and 
urgency of bringing the other South Kensington 

* For a personal statement by Lord Haldane see Appendix IT. 
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Colleges, the Royal College of Science, the Royal 
School of Mines, and the City and Guilds Central 
Technical College, into one common scheme of govern- 
ment which in the result took the form of a single 
College—the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology. In bringing into the scheme the Royal 
College of Science and the Royal School of Mines, 
previously under the control of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Board displayed a strange indifference to the 
work and traditions of these Colleges and to the 
interests of their old students. As regards the Royal 
College of Science, no representation on the Governing 
Body, direct or indirect, was granted to the old 
students ; no safeguard was provided that the name 
and associateship of the College would be continued 
—in this matter a most unfair differentiation being 
drawn between the Royal College of Science and the 
Royal School of Mines; certain privileges granted to 
Associates, such as free admission to lectures and 
libraries, were not “saved” by the Charter; and 
the future of the biological sciences was left entirely 
uncertain, apparently under the impression that the 
biological sciences had no applied aspects. By the 
Charter, the position of ‘‘ pure”’ science at South 
Kensington was left uncertain, the emphasis in the 
“* purposes of the Imperial College,” as defined in the 
Charter, being on the side of the application of science 
to industry. 

We are, however, chiefly concerned with the rela- 
tions of the scheme to the University of London. 
The prolonged negotiations between the Board of 
Education and the University were conducted on the 
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side of the University by the Vice-Chancellor and 
Chairman of Convocation (Sir Edward Busk) and the 
Principal (Sir Arthur Riicker). It should here be said 
that there was no hereditary antagonism between 
the Royal College of Science and the University. 
Professor Huxley, sometime Dean of the College, 
was formerly a member of the Senate and took an 
active part in the discussions which led up to the 
reconstitution in 1898 and advocated the principles 
of the Bill in his evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion. Professor (afterwards Sir) Arthur Riicker was a 
professor of the Royal College of Science when he 
was appointed first Principal of the University. 
When and how the antagonism to the University 
developed is difficult to determine, but it was related 
to the general policy of “incorporation”? which 
the University had adopted as regards University 
College in 1905 and as regards King’s College three 
years later. Obviously, if this policy was justified in 
relation to University and King’s Colleges, it would 
be more fully justified if the colleges at South Kens- 
ington were also included. The arguments for and 
against incorporation were stated in the Report of 
the Departmental Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion. On the one hand it was contended that the 
constitution of the Imperial College recommended by 
the Committee should be not merely temporary, but 
that the new institution should be permanently 
independent of University control; and on the other 
hand, that the new institution should pass, as soon 
as possible, under the control of the University, the 
character of the University and the composition of 
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its Senate being changed to such extent as might be 
found necessary. Let us glance at the arguments, 
pro and con, as set out in the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee. The first view stressed the indus- 
trial as opposed to the academic aspects of the work 
of the new institution, the ‘‘ technical ’’ character of 
the training it was to provide, and the imperative 
need to keep touch with production and manufacture. 
Therefore, it was argued the organization should be 
elastic and capable of quick adjustment to changing 
industrial conditions, rather than of the rigid type 
usually associated with educational institutions ; and 
no changes sufficiently drastic could be introduced 
into the constitution of the Senate of the University 
to fit it for the proposed new task. The Imperial 
character of the work of the new institution was also 
stressed and contrasted with the local obligations of 
the University as regards the organization of higher 
teaching. The opposite view, represented in the Com- 
mittee by Lord Reay and Sir Arthur Riicker, claimed 
that the granting of technological degrees was appro- 
priate work for any modern University. It would be 
a serious step to check a spontaneous movement— 
headed by University and King’s Colleges—“‘ which is 
thus healing the divisions and rivalries that have 
hindered the progress of University education in 
London for three-quarters of a century, by reverting 
to the principle of dual or multiple control, which, as 
experience has shown, tends neither to economy nor 
efficiency.”” The need for reconstituting the Senate 
of the University so as to strengthen the represen- 
tation of technical and engineering interests was 
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admitted. As to the alleged Imperial character of 
the new institution, it was undesirable in the sphere of 
higher education to attempt to establish side by side 
two organizations, one Imperial and the other local. 

In November 1906, Sir Edward Busk, on behalf 
of himself and Sir Arthur Riicker, submitted to the 
Board of Education a detailed memorandum on the 
question of the incorporation of the proposed new 
institution in the University. The memorandum 
suggested a separate Governing Body for the Royal 
College of Science as representing Pure Science on the 
one hand and for the Technological College on the 
other. Proposals were also made for the addition of 
members to the Senate, not exceeding ten, to strengthen 
the representation of technological interests. The pro- 
posals contained in the memorandum were endorsed 
by the Senate on December 12th, 1906. At this time, 
during Mr. Birrell’s Presidency of the Board of Educa- 
tion, it appeared possible that agreement would be 
reached and that the new institution would be estab- 
lished from the first as an integral part of the University. 
Mr. McKenna, who succeeded Mr. Birrell as President 
of the Board, adopted the alternative course of advising 
the grant of the Royal Charter to the Imperial College 
with an independent Governing Body mainly to avoid 
further delay in establishing the institution. “I 
cannot but feel,’”’ he wrote in his letter of February rgth, 
Igo7, “that the point of determinative importance 
in the whole situation now is, that there should be no 
further avoidable delay in bringing about the estab- 
lishment of the new institution.” He added: “ But 
at the same time it seems to me that there may be 
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united with the advantages of an immediate estab- 
lishment of the new institution the possibility of a 
thorough consideration of those important matters in 
regard to its incorporation in the University which 
your Senate have laid before the Board of Education. 
And to this end I will, therefore, ask you to intimate 
to the Senate that after an interval of time sufficient 
to admit of the development of the Governing Body 
to be established under the Charter for the new insti- 
tution—say some twelve months after its establish- 
ment—I shall be prepared to advise the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to consider whether 
the amalgamation of the new institution with the 
University is desirable and feasible, and, if so, on 
what lines it can best be carried out.” 

The Royal Charter was duly granted to the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology on July 8th, 1907. 
The atmosphere changed immediately. An increasing 
antagonism arose between the College and the Uni- 
versity, which culminated in a strong demand on the 
part of the teachers and students for the conversion 
of the College into a separate University. The Royal 
Commission, the appointment of which was promised 
by Mr. McKenna in his letter of February 1907, was 
actually appointed almost exactly two years later on 
February 4th, 1909, with terms of reference very 
much wider than those indicated by McKenna’s 
letter quoted, being as follows : 


To inquire into the working of the present organization of 
the University of London, and into other facilities for advanced 
education (general, professional, and technical) existing in 
London for persons of either sex above secondary school 
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age; to consider what provision should exist in the metro- 
polis for University teaching and research; to make recom- 
mendations as to the relations which should in consequence 
subsist between the University of London, its incorporated 
colleges, the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
the other schools of the University, and the various public 
institutions and bodies concerned; and further to recom- 
mend as to any changes of constitution and organization 
which appear desirable; regard being had to the facilities 
for education and research which the metropolis should 
afford for specialists and advanced students in connection 
with the provision existing in other parts of the United 
Kingdom and of Our Dominions beyond the Seas. 


Mr. (now Lord) Haldane was appointed Chairman 
of the Commission, and the other members were Lord 
Milner, Sir Robert Romer, Sir Robert Morant, Mr. 
Laurence Currie, Dr. (now Sir) William M’Cormick, 
Mr. E. B. Sargant, and Mrs. Louise Creighton. 

Strong prejudice was aroused on the part of an 
influential section of the University both by the 
terms of reference and by the personnel of the Commis- 
sion. There may bea certain poetic justice in appoint- 
ing the creators of trouble to find a solution for the 
consequences: of their own policy. The fact that the 
members of the Commission consisted almost entirely 
of graduates of other Universities, though not without 
precedent in the history of the University, was not 
calculated to commend the Commission to a Uni- 
versity which was beginning to appreciate its own 
importance in the higher education of the country. 

It may be argued that the Commission was consti- 
tuted on impartial and judicial lines and that none 
of its members could be regarded as representing 
any interest connected with University education in 
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London. The impartiality of the Commission was 
reflected in the reception of evidence and in the able 
examination of witnesses by the Chairman and other 
members, which seldom indicates any bias for or 
against the conflicting opinions presented by witnesses, 
though it does not always show a friendly disposition 
to the existing organization and constitution of the 
University. The dominant issue was the constitution 
of the University, and it would have been better if 
the Commission had concentrated their attention on 
this issue to the exclusion of numerous detailed recom- 
mendations regarding individual colleges and depart- 
mental work—domestic questions which a properly 
constituted University would be more capable of 
deciding than the Commission itself. In the result 
the Commission rejected proposals for a partial recon- 
stitution on the general lines already accepted by 
the Senate and recommended a wholly new consti- 
tution consisting of a Court with a large and hetero- 
geneous membership, numbering about two hundred, 
together with an executive Senate of fifteen members. 
The prospect of any reconstitution on these lines is 
so remote that it is unnecessary to consider the objec- 
tions in detail. The Report of Convocation adopted on 
March 5th, 1925, for presentation to the Depart- 
mental Committee says with truth that the proposed 
Court ‘‘ would be very cumbersome and would possess 
very vague and shadowy powers. It would consist 
of about 200 persons, of whom the great majority 
would have little knowledge of the University and its 
needs. . . . The principal objection to the Court would 
be its uselessness.”’ To illustrate some of the extra- 
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ordinary ideas which were submitted to the Commis- 
sion, it was suggested in the chief Report of the 
Academic Council that every Member of Parliament 
of the London area should become a member of the 
Court. Happily the Royal Commission refused to 
give a share in the government of the University 
to any Communist or hard-faced profiteer who con- 
trived to get elected to Parliament and diluted 
this contribution to ‘“‘ten Members of Parliament 
for the Parliamentary Divisions of London co-opted 
by the Court.” The London County Council was 
accorded thirty-one representatives, the City Com- 
panies twelve, and numerous learned and technical 
societies were to appoint representatives. The Com- 
mission thoughtfully added a representative of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Strong objections have 
also been expressed to the constitution of the Senate 
proposed by the Commission, mainly on the ground 
of its bureaucratic character. Its fifteen members 
were to include the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, 
the Chairman of Convocation, five appointed by 
the Crown, two by the Court, two by the Academic 
Council, two by the London County Council, and one 
by the City Corporation. Under this scheme the 
direct representation of the graduates on the Senate 
would be reduced to one, the Chairman of Convo- 
cation. This insolent suggestion would have en- 
countered the strongest opposition in Parliament and 
it is inconceivable that it would ever have been 
adopted; for if Oxford and Cambridge can be 
governed exclusively by their graduates, there is no 
reason why graduates of London should be practically 
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disfranchised. The Commissioners’ patent mistrust of 
the alumnus of University or college is one of the 
most provocative features of their Report. 

The second most important question considered by 
the Commission was the relation of the University 
to its chief colleges, and the policy recommended was 
an extension of the principle of “‘ incorporation,” so 
that the University would secure complete financial 
control of the colleges in question. Educational 
institutions established by the University, strong 
enough in one or more faculties to comply with the 
conditions for incorporation would become ‘“‘ Consti- 
tuent Colleges’ and would transfer to the University 
the financial and educational control of their work 
in one or more faculties. The revulsion of feeling 
which developed against this policy after the War 
was so complete that the prospect of its adoption 
has practically disappeared. The policy was initiated 
by University College and adopted a few years later 
by King’s College. So far from increasing the control 
of the University over these Colleges, it has tended to 
increase the control of the Colleges over the University. 
The amount of educational co-ordination effected as 
the result of the incorporation of these Colleges has 
been small, and it is now generally recognized that 
under the conditions obtaining in a University com- 
posed of numerous colleges, many of which are older 
than the reconstituted University and have developed 
a strong personality, the detailed control of thei 
work by a central authority is neither practicable nor 
desirable. 

In view of the origin of the Commission, the evi- 
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dence submitted by the representatives of the Imperial 
College is of special interest. The witnesses, headed 
by Lord Crewe, the Chairman of the Governing Body, 
were heard on February 23rd, 1911, and their evidence 
was based on the following resolution adopted by the 
Governing Body : 

“The Imperial College of Science and Technology 
having been established to give the highest specialized 
instruction, and to provide the fullest equipment for 
the most advanced training and research in various 
branches of Science, especially in its application to 
industry,” the governing body is of the opinion that, 
in order to attain the purposes contemplated : 

1. The autonomy of the Imperial College should be main- 
tained, and incorporation with the University of 
London should not take place; and 

2. Some means shall be found, either by the establish- 
ment of an independent department or faculty of 
Technology or otherwise, by which students of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology who 
satisfactorily complete the associateship courses of 
the College, and students duly qualified by research, 
advanced study, or in other approved ways, may obtain 
degrees without further examination. 

Throughout their evidence the witnesses laid great 
stress on the importance of the higher, or post- 
graduate, work of the College, especially in its indus- 
trial aspects, and the action already taken by the 
Governing Body in developing this side of the work 
of the College was fully reported. With reference, 
however, to the basing of the claim for autonomy on 
this special characteristic of the work of the College, 
the witnesses were subjected to somewhat severe 
examination by Sir Robert Morant in regard to the 
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obligation imposed on the governing body in the 
Charter, to carry on the work of the Royal College of 
Science and the Royal School of Mines, which had 
been in the past and is at the present time mainly 
undergraduate, that is, of the standard required for 
the first degree of a University. In reply, it was 
contended that the governing body had power to 
modify the courses in these colleges; but Sir Robert 
Romer thought that the extent to which this power 
could be exercised under the present Charter was one 
for a Court of Law. 

This important question is discussed elsewhere in 
the evidence. Sir Arthur Riicker expressed himself 
as strongly opposed to the policy. 


“Tf this policy were adopted at present,’ he said, “ the 
institutions forming the Imperial College would be ruined 
financially. Then again it is more than doubtful if the ideal 
of having none but post-graduate students can be attained. 
The well-known case of Johns Hopkins University is in point. 
It started as a post-graduate institution, with the best pro- 
fessors that could be got, and it was a most successful insti- 
tution, but some five or six years ago they had to give up 
their scheme, and the latest statistics I have looked at 
showed that about one-fourth of the College consisted of 
undergraduates, instead of being wholly post-graduate. I 
do not think that what, under the most favourable conditions, 
failed there, is likely to succeed in London, and if it does 
succeed, success cannot be attained for a very long time. We 
have already had something like 700 students; we are now 
spending just on a quarter of a million pounds on new 
buildings, and putting it at a very low figure indeed, could 
very easily have 1,000 students. If there were none but 
post-graduate students there, they would take up more 
room than the ordinary undergraduates, but if we say only 
700, I think the ideal of having 700 post-graduate students 
in technological subjects concentrated in one institution in 
London is at present absolutely chimerical.’’ (Question 9094.) 
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While, however, the witnesses for the Imperial 
College maintained generally their claim to autonomy, 
they discussed in a not unfriendly way the possi- 
bility of devising some faculty organization in the 
University which would meet their special require- 
ments. Such an organization they regarded as a 
second-best alternative to the establishment of a 
distinct Technological University, as to which, how- 
ever, not much encouragement was forthcoming from 
the Commission. The Chairman stated early in the 
evidence that ‘‘ The Commission feel that, if it can 
be avoided, it is not desirable that there should be 
two bodies of University rank in the London area”’ 
(Question 7727), and this question was not further 
discussed. 

The Commission did a valuable service by drawing 
attention in an interim Report dated December 15th, 
Igir, to the need for a permanent building for the 
University, “‘ appropriate in design to its dignity 
and importance, adequate in extent, and specially 
constructed for its purposes, situated conveniently 
for the work it has to do, bearing its name, and under 
its own control.’”’ The present building of the Uni- 
versity at South Kensington is condemned for various 
reasons, in particular its situation, Government owner- 
ship and inadequacy. In adumbrating the form of 
new building required and the purposes to which it 
should be put, the Commission is forced to deal to 
some extent with vexed questions of policy, but special 
stress is laid on the need for a great hall and for 
suitable accommodation to promote the social interests 
of teachers, graduates, and students. Lecture-halls 
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and some library accommodation would be required, 
but the Commission deferred any definite judgment 
on the policy, which had been urged upon them from 
some quarters, of providing a series of research 
laboratories in direct connection with the University. 

The Commission in the last paragraph of this 
Report appeals in eloquent terms to the generosity of 
benefactors in order that an endowment may be 
provided for a reconstituted University, and a new 
building may be available which would be a visible 
sign of its recognition and acceptance as a great 
public institution. ‘‘ A great University is not self- 
supporting, and can never be so. As an institution 
for learning, in which liberal education, instruction in 
the methods of advancing knowledge in a wide range 
of subjects, and the highest professional training, 
are combined with large scope for the free exercise 
of thought and with full opportunity and encourage- 
ment for the systematic prosecution of research, it 
can never exist financially on the fees of the students.”’ 

The Final Report is dated March 27th, 1913, and is 
signed by all the Commissioners. 
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CHAPTER IX 


A SINGLE UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON 


THE vigour and persistence which have been shown 
in the attempt to demonstrate that London ought 
to have more than one University must be im- 
pressed on every student of the history of higher 
education in the metropolis. We have seen how 
proposals for establishing one or more teaching 
Universities arose from the restricted character of 
the University of London as originally constituted or, 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say, through 
the character which the University assumed, for, as 
the Selborne Commission pointed out, it was not part 
of the original conception of the London University 
that it should be a mere examining body, without 
direct connection with any teaching institutions. 
Echoes of the controversy still reverberate through 
the educational arena, for no final decision is accepted 
by any of the contending parties and not even the 
considered view of three Royal Commissions, based 
on an abundance of evidence, appears to have settled 
the question. Before the reconstitution of the 
University as a Teaching University, a strong case 
could be urged, both for the organization of the 
teaching of special subjects, such as law and medicine, 
by means of special Universities and for the conver- 
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sion of the two great general colleges, University 
and King’s Colleges, into a University. 

The case in regard to the teaching of Law was 
considered by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons as far back as 1846. Their Report made 
suggestions regarding the improvement of the profes- 
sional education of practising lawyers, some of which 
were carried into effect by the Inns of Court. In 
1854 a Royal Commission with Vice-Chancellor Page 
Wood (afterwards Lord Hatherley) inquired into the 
work of the Inns of Court for promoting the study of 
Law and Jurisprudence, and recommended the con- 
stitution of a University, comprised of ‘‘ The Chan- 
cellor, Barristers-at-Law, and Masters of Law,” with 
power to confer degrees in Law. The Senate was 
to consist of 32 members elected by the Inns of 
Court. Nothing appears to have resulted from these 
proposals. In 1875 the late Lord Selborne introduced 
a Bill in the House of Lords to establish a School of 
Law. The Bill was read a second time and referred 
to a Committee of the whole House, but was not 
passed. When the University of London was recon- 
stituted, the Inns of Court, somewhat curtly and 
without prevarication, refused to co-operate in any 
way. The Commissioners appointed under the Act of 
1898 expressed their view that without the co-opera- 
tion of the Inns of Court, “‘ the formation of a strong 
School of Law in London, whether for educational or 
professional objects, will be rendered extremely diffi- 
cult,’”’ and therefore pleaded with the Inns of Court to 
co-operate in establishing in London a School of 
Law ‘‘such as exists in the Universities of Conti- 
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nental countries and the United States, the want of 
which is not infrequently made a subject of reproach 
to this country.” 

The strong case put forward by University College 
and King’s College jointly and by the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons jointly for the establish- 
ment of separate Universities has been discussed in 
previous chapters and some light has been thrown 
on the claim of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology to be created a separate University for 
Technology. The claims of the Imperial College were 
strongly urged after the War at a meeting of past 
and present students of the colleges composing the 
Imperial College held at South Kensington in January 
1919, when a resolution was adopted, with only one 
dissentient, urging the Governors of the Imperial 
College to take immediate steps to raise the status 
of the College to that of a University of Technology, 
distinct from the University of London, and empowered 
to grant its own degrees in Science and Technology. 

The real issue in this case is whether there should 
be in London, the metropolis of the Empire, one 
University surveying the whole field of knowledge, 
or whether the attempt should be made to draw a 
shadowy line between Applied Science and other 
subjects and to create a separate University for 
Technology with the ideals of the market-place, thus 
dividing the teachers and students of London into 
two hostile camps, intensifying existing rivalries and 
wasting money and effort in unnecessary duplication 
of educational work. Recent educational history is 
averse to the idea. Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle- 
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on-Tyne, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Belfast 
have brought their technical colleges within their 
local Universities. Dr. G. E. MacLean, an impartial 
American educationist, who examined the question, 
wrote in his Report, published by the Washington 
Bureau of Education: ‘‘ After repeated investigations 
by Commissions and Departmental Committees, this 
general notion (the Technological University) has 
been rejected. It has been decided that the place of 
the Imperial College is in the one University of 
London. Applied Science inseparable from Pure 
Science comes to its proper place in the sisterhood of 
professional schools in the University.”” Lord Rose- 
bery declared in 1913 when the Royal Technical 
College at Glasgow was brought within the University 
that this was ‘‘ one of the giant strides which have been 
made in University development during the last 
thirty years.’”’ Again, when the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was combined with Harvard 
University, President Lowell said that it “ consti- 
tuted the most important movement towards the 
conservation of educational forces that the country 
ever had known.’ In one of the Canadian Universities 
some years ago, a similar question was causing agita- 
tion, through the desire of the farmers of Alberta to 
establish a College of Agriculture apart from the 
Alberta University. Dr. H. M. Tory, the President of 
the University, was commissioned to make inquiries 
and report. As regards the United States, he found 
that in the State of Iowa the College of Agriculture 
grew up separate from the University and that the 
State was supporting two great rival institutions, 
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each duplicating the work of the other to a consider- 
able extent. So intense was the rivalry that for 
some years the students of the two institutions were 
not allowed to play football together. On the other 
hand, Wisconsin started its Agricultural College as a 
part of its University, which has become one of the 
most famous Universities in the States—the Harvard 
of the West it is called. The advice which every 
American University President gave to Dr. Tory was 
“consolidate your institutions.” Germany is the 
most important country in which the policy of sepa- 
rating Applied Science from the Universities has been 
adopted, and the example of Charlottenburg appears 
to have exercised a mesmeric influence on the founders 
of the Imperial College. It is difficult to believe that 
our puissant nation, having won the War, will confess 
itself defeated by the problem of higher education in 
London and hand down to future generations monu- 
ments of its impotence in the form of a number of 
small Universities in London—one for Technology, 
another for Law, another for Medicine, with the old 
University of London as a sort of maiden aunt and 
poor relation cherishing the memory of her splendid 
tradition of freedom and impartiality and of her 
world-wide reputation for high educational standards. 
That the controversy between the University and 
the Imperial College on this question has been harmful 
to the national interest and has diverted much good 
will and energy into wrong channels, one concrete 
illustration will prove. Before the War, the Imperial 
College, assuming the status of a University, brought 
powerful influences to bear on the War Office to allow 
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the College to establish a contingent of the Officers 
Training Corps separate from that of the University 
of London. The application was granted by the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Haldane), but the 
authorities of the College did not succeed in forming 
the contingent as the students remained loyal to the 
University. But the Governing Body of the College, 
year after year before the War, refused to nominate a 
member of the Military Education Committee of the 
University or to co-operate in other ways in increasing 
the strength and efficiency of the University Contin- 
gent of the Officers Training Corps. How many more 
highly trained young officers could have been available 
for the War if the University had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of this co-operation it is impossible to estimate. 
At the end of rg919 the controversy was still raging. 
Some distinguished University professors published 
in The Times a letter which based the claim for 
separate Universities on the general principle of 
“academic freedom’’ and the hampering effect on 
University teaching of prescribed syllabuses and 
examinations. The writers practically suggested the 
breaking up of the present University of London into 
a number of separate Universities. Several of the 
advocates of this drastic policy were alumni of the 
ancient Universities, in which apparently the ‘“‘ para- 
lysing influence” of university control over degree 
examinations is not felt. There is great force in the 
argument that university teaching and examining 
should be closely allied and that this alliance is diffi- 
cult to implement in a multi-college University. But 
it must not be overlooked that the professorial claim 
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for “academic freedom” has to be reconciled with 
other claims. A university degree is accepted by the 
State, by the professions, and by the general public as 
a hall-mark of higher education and not merely as 
the equivalent of a personal testimonial from a pro- 
fessor. To increase indefinitely the number of agencies 
authorized to give this hall-mark would endanger the 
public usefulness of the whole system. Without 
attempting to review the extensive literature relating 
to the doctrine of “‘ branding your own herrings,” 
it may be pointed out that the system of university 
degree examinations under which the teacher is not 
permitted to act as sole arbiter operates as a protec- 
tion to the student against the professor. Let us pre- 
serve the “‘ academic freedom”’ of the student to have 
his executioner chosen for him by'an independent jury ! 

Further, as regards the ideal unit of administration, 
can it be said that a multi-faculty college offers any 
advantage over a multi-college university? In the 
case of the Imperial College, the bias is admittedly 
on the side of Applied Science, as witness the consti- 
tution of the Governing Body and their evidence 
before the Royal Commission on University Education 
in London. The Governing Body administer a college, 
the Royal College of Science, which is traditionally a 
Pure Science college, and claim the right to determine 
without any superior control which of its students 
should be granted degrees. Apart from historical 
considerations, a university organization, democrati- 
cally constituted and comprising all faculties and a 
number of colleges, is in every way better qualified to 
exercise the final responsibility for granting degrees 
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in Science than a college governing body whose chief 
concern is avowedly to promote the application of 
Science to industry. 

Unless the professorial argument for ‘‘ academic 
freedom ”’ must be accepted as final, there are cogent 
reasons for preferring a single powerful University 
in London to a group of Universities. Obviously, in 
all external relations a single University will carry 
greater weight and influence and acquire a higher 
reputation than a congeries of separate institutions, 
each fighting for its own sustenance and in its own 
interests, competing for money and for students, 
fostering and encouraging rivalries and animosities. 
The great need in London is to create a pervasive 
university atmosphere in which the students’ person- 
ality can expand and develop in all directions, with 
abundant opportunities for social intercourse, debates, 
athletics, physical and military training, for the 
cultivation of art, music, and the drama, and for the 
extra-academic discussion of special subjects. What 
unrivalled resources London offers! ‘‘ London and 
the world,” says Byron, ‘is the only place to take 
the conceit out of a man.’ Are we deliberately pre- 
pared to substitute a parochial for a civic conception 
of university education in London ? 

For a year or two the controversy became quies- 
cent but it blazed in full fury in Professor Elliot 
Smith’s Foundation Oration at University College 
on March 22nd, 1923. 

The title of the oration, ‘‘ Renewing our Youth,” 
may have suggested monkey-glands or some other 
method of removing the impotence of old age—any- 
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thing rather than a proposal that the University of 
London should climb its evolutionary tree backwards 
and revert to the baleful era of unrestricted competi- 
tion. Reference was made in the oration to the new 
building for the Department of Anatomy in the 
College, over which Professor Elliot Smith presides, as 
completing the Institute of Medical Sciences, planned 
nearly twenty years before by Professor Starling. 
The new developments, he said, and the wider vision 
of what was possible, though yet nothing more than 
a day-dream, compelled them to wonder how the 
position of the College was likely to be affected. 
Would it renew its youth and clear away the obstacles 
that impeded full development ? He complained of 
the domination of the examination spirit as a vice in 
London education. The College was entangled in 
the examination machine, which took its name and 
blocked its path. Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds 
Universities dated their abounding prosperity from the 
time when their youth was renewed by the breaking 
up of the composite Victoria University, of which 
they were once constituent colleges. He suggested 
that University College should cut the Gordian knot 
by which it was bound to the University of London, 
thus enabling the College to develop into a university 
worthy of its past achievements and traditions and to 
realize in ampler measure the intentions of its founders. 

Lord Chelmsford, as Chairman of the College Com- 
mittee, at once disclaimed responsibility, so far as 
the College Committee was concerned, for these criti- 
cisms of the University. ‘‘ The duty of reply,” he 
writes, ‘is with the University authorities, and not 
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with me.” He added that the policy of loyal co-opera- 
tion in developing and improving the University of 
London has been adopted by the College since the 
reconstitution in I900. ‘‘ The College is now an 
integral part of the University and it desires to see 
the University utilizing to the fullest degree the 
powers that it already possesses for the improvement 
and development of university education and research ; 
and it is prepared to co-operate in framing further 
reforms through which the University, with the aid 
of the incorporated colleges and the ‘ Schools of the 
University,’ will be able more effectively and fully 
to meet the needs of university education in the 
metropolis of the Empire.” 

Professor Elliot Smith’s criticisms produced the 
inevitable crop of letters in The Times. Lord Dawson 
- of Penn, a member of the Senate of the University, 
suggested that the oration revealed ‘‘ the mind and 
motive of many of those who actively advocated, as 
distinct from those who acquiesced in, the purchase 
of the Bloomsbury site.” He therefore restated the 
arguments against this site for the University, urged 
the alternative plan of placing the University nearer 
the edge of the City so as to afford better opportunities 
of communal life, and suggested that the Bloomsbury 
development, if it materialized, must be inspired and 
dominated by, if not identified with, University 
College. Principal Barker, of King’s College, naively 
inquired where, under this scheme, was the place 
assigned to King’s College, which was supposed to have 
a peculiar interest in the Bloomsbury site. King’s 
College “ finds liberty in the University of London ”’ 
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and asked only to be allowed to live its own life, to 
cultivate its garden. Finally, Professor Elliot Smith 
stigmatized Lord Dawson’s arguments as displaying 
“irrelevant ingenuity’ as propaganda against the 
Bloomsbury site for the University and emphasized 
his personal responsibility for the opinions expressed in 
the oration. 

This summary presents numerous controversial 
points of which only the most salient need be con- 
sidered. As to Professor Elliot Smith’s arguments 
for splitting up the University, it may seriously be 
asked whether it would be worth while to knock 
Humpty Dumpty off the wall with the full knowledge 
that, however difficult the task, it would be necessary 
to put him together again. The examination fetish is 
not peculiar to London and cannot be abolished by 
setting up half a dozen examining machines instead of 
one. It is the creation of the academic person rather 
than of the man in the street. Your average professor 
is capable of condemning all examinations in one 
breath and in the next of expressing complete con- 
tempt for somebody who failed to obtain first-class 
honours or some university scholarship. One is 
reminded of Huxley’s observations on specialists in 
relation to university government. Many of these, 
Huxley wrote, are broad-minded practical men; 
some are good administrators. ‘ But, unfortunately, 
there is among them, as in other professions, a fair 
sprinkling of one-idea’d enthusiasts, ignorant of the 
commonest conventions of official relation, and con- 
tent with nothing if they cannot get everything their 
own way.” Huxley says very truly that such people, 
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with the very highest and purest intentions, would 
ruin any administrative body unless counterpoised 
by non-professional, common-sense members of recog- 
nized weight and authority in the conduct of affairs. 
Is it not presuming too much for Lord Chelmsford 
to suggest that it is the “duty” of the University 
to reply to Professor Elliot Smith’s criticisms ? 
University College voluntarily accepted incorporation 
in the University at a time when its fortunes were at 
a comparatively low ebb, and it has benefited enor- 
mously by its close association in the University. A 
vast amount of expert legal, financial, and adminis- 
trative work has been done for the College by the 
University without any question of payment. At 
Oxford and Cambridge, one may note, the colleges 
are heavily taxed in contributions to the cost of 
university work. Take the question of propaganda. 
In 1907 the University published a pamphlet entitled 
General Information for Internal Students. This 
has been printed and issued at great expense to tens 
of thousands of matriculated students. Can it be 
doubted that the prosperity of University College is 
due in part to this service? Again, students of the 
College have benefited greatly from University and 
inter-collegiate athletic and social facilities, from the 
Officers Training Corps and similar activities initiated 
or encouraged by the University. The educational 
benefits are perhaps less tangible. Putting it on the 
lowest basis, the University has held the ring and 
warded off competition and has assured University 
College full opportunities for development. If, as 
Shakespeare says, “‘ The poorest service is repaid 
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with thanks,” University College shows its gratitude to 
the University in a peculiar way by providing a plat- 
form for criticisms of its history, work, and traditions. 

As to Lord Chelmsford’s suggestion that the College 
has loyally co-operated in developing and improving 
the University, it must be pointed out that this view 
is not universally held. Professor Leonard Hill, a 
member of the Senate at the time, in the memorandum 
he submitted to the Haldane Commission in IgIo, 
says that the policy of “‘incorporation’”’ initiated by 
University College has ‘‘ diverted the energies of the 
Senate towards the preponderance of an Institution 
rather than the formation of a great University of 
London.”’ Another good and impartial witness is the 
late Professor A. D. Waller, who for many years as a 
member of the Senate and of the Academic Council en- 
joyed exceptional opportunities of observing the policy 
of the University and its Colleges at first hand. He 
published in 1912 A Short Account of the Ongins 
of the University of London, in which he asserts 
unequivocally that the College representatives during 
the preceding ten years had opposed the extension of 
the scope of the University as regards the advancement 
of science and learning. ‘‘ They have been absorbed 
by College interests as a primary consideration, and 
have never loyally supported the University as such 
. .. And so the old dualism of 1898—of Teaching 
University and Examining—has become College versus 
University. ... During the last ten years the Col- 
leges have become ‘ incorporated’ by the University, 
and have steadily drawn the clothes over to their 
side of the bed.” 


CHAPTER X 


WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY 


BEFORE any valid opinion can be formed as to the 
best constitution of the governing body of the Uni- 
versity of London, it is necessary to know something 
of the purposes and work of the University. According 
to the Statutes, the purposes of the University are 
“to hold forth to all classes and denominations, both 
in the United Kingdom and elsewhere, without any 
distinction whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing 
a regular and liberal course of education; to pro- 
mote research and the advancement of science and 
learning; and to organize, improve, and extend higher 
education within the appointed radius ’’—the appointed 
radius being a radius of thirty miles from the Central 
Office of the University. This charter is comprehen- 
sive enough, especially for an institution endowed 
with such limited financial resources as the University 
of London. Of the three mandates, the first is dis- 
charged mainly by the system of examinations for 
degrees. The obligation to promote research and the 
advancement of science and learning is common to 
all universities ; but the third mandate, “‘ to organize, 
improve, and extend higher education within the 
prescribed radius,” imposes a definite and most 
important duty on the University. 
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Under the Statutes, a large number of colleges were 
affiliated as ‘‘Schools of the University.’’ The 
relation between the University and its ‘“‘ Schools,” 
the kind and degree of control, educational and 
financial, were left undefined, the implication being 
that the University would promote co-ordination of 
their work by methods of moral suasion rather than 
of statutory power. The recognition of individual 
teachers and the appointment of University professors 
and readers have been used as indirect methods of 
educational control. Soon after the passing of the 
Act of 1898, University College proposed that the 
College should be incorporated in the University so 
that its resources might still be utilized for the 
furtherance of the highest educational work and for 
research, and representations were made to the 
University Commissioners to this effect. But the 
Commissioners considered that it was undesirable to 
disturb, as proposed, the basis of the scheme of re- 
construction and that the question ought to be 
deferred for the consideration of the reconstituted 
Senate. The action of the Senate in the matter was 
stimulated by an offer from the Drapers Company, 
received in 1902, to make themselves responsible for 
the debt on University College to the extent of £30,000, 
provided the incorporation of the College in the Uni- 
versity were effected, a curious approach to a question 
of wide educational interest. The Act of Parliament 
effecting the transfer was passed in 1905 and a 
similar Act in respect of King’s College was passed 
in 1908. The University having accepted the policy 
of incorporation in regard to University and King’s 
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Colleges was morally bound to advocate the same 
principle in respect of the Imperial College and the 
School of Oriental Studies. In neither case, however, 
was the policy adopted. The Haldane Commission, 
as we have seen, proposed to extend the policy of 
incorporation, but no support was forthcoming from 
the Colleges concerned, and since the War disparage- 
ment of the policy has become more general and 
articulate. Opinion has hardened in the sense that 
‘incorporation ’’ as seen in practice has not implied 
any real University control over the incorporated 
colleges but has tended rather to increase college 
control over the University or the control of one 
college over the affairs of another college. In the 
letter which Dr. Headlam (now Bishop of Gloucester) 
addressed to the Bishop of London explaining his 
reasons for resigning the Principalship of King’s 
College, published in The Times on October 31st, 1912, 
he referred to the constant opposition to which the 
College had been exposed, and said he was not con- 
vinced that it was desirable to place professors of 
one college in a position to interfere with the internal 
government of another college. It is now generally 
admitted that the “incorporation”’ policy has not 
tended to promote educational progress to the extent 
that was expected. The amount of educational co- 
ordination effected since the reconstitution of the 
University has been small. One is reminded of the 
legend of the young lady of Riga who went for a ride 
on a tiger, except that the tiger’s smile is not 
apparent. The humour of the situation appears, 
however, to have revealed itself to King’s College when 
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it became evident that the University had no power 
to decide the question of removing the College from 
the Strand to Bloomsbury, for soon afterwards King’s 
College expressed its desire to regain its old autonomy, 
which in theory it relinquished when the policy of 
“incorporation” in the University was accepted. 
Notwithstanding the recommendations of the Haldane 
Commission, the policy of ‘incorporation ”’ is judged 
impracticable and undesirable. If it ever became 
a reality, it would impose upon the University an 
impossible burden and would divert the attention 
of the Senate from more appropriate work of co- 
ordination and development. Acceptance by the 
University of financial responsibility for the work of 
certain colleges must prejudice the impartiality of 
the University in deciding questions relating to the 
organization of University teaching, and this prejudice 
would always exist unless the University became 
directly responsible for all University teaching in the 
London area—an impossible ideal. The policy tends 
towards uniformity instead of variety, because a 
precedent established in the case of one incorporated 
college has to be applied to others. 

Dismissing ‘‘ incorporation ”’ as a general policy, we 
are still left with the question of the relations between 
the University and its affiliated colleges. What kind 
and degree of control would be beneficial both to the 
college and the University? The question has an 
important bearing on the constitution of the Senate. 
Home Rule for the colleges, College Rule for the 
University, is an illogical arrangement. The Senate 
should be constituted in{such a way that it can enforce 
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necessary measures for co-ordination. It is absurd 
to combine the offices of co-ordinator and co-ordinand. 
A wise man has said: “It is not generally advisable 
that the same individual should combine the functions 
of criminal, advocate, judge, and jury.”’ The explana- 
tion of the indifferent success of the University in 
promoting co-ordination of higher education in London 
is due to the excessive control which the colleges have 
been able to exercise over the University. One has 
only to inspect the statistics relating to University 
examinations for degrees and compare the number of 
candidates in certain subjects with the corresponding 
number of teachers to realize that educational co- 
ordination could be carried much further, with great 
economy of money and teaching power, if the Uni- 
versity were so constituted as to be able to discharge 
this function. It follows that if a college retains its 
financial independence it should retain its right to 
appeal for public and private funds. The question 
whether the University should distribute a block grant 
from the Government and the local education autho- 
rities for higher educational work in the London area 
has been much discussed. Opinion in the colleges 
is generally against this innovation. Whatever may 
be decided, the opinion of the University should be 
sought by and should carry great weight with the 
authorities distributing these grants. 

Allied to the policy of “ incorporation ”’ is the policy 
of ‘“‘ concentration’ also advocated by the Haldane 
Commission. The concrete proposal round which the 
discussions of this policy have centred was the removal 
of King’s College from the Strand to Bloomsbury. 
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The general public was given to understand that the 
dominating consideration in regard to this policy was 
financial. ‘‘Its realization is barred by the iron 
barriers of finance,” to quote Principal Barker’s 
picturesque apology. But a great deal of discussion 
took place on the educational aspects of the policy— 
whether the co-ordination of the work of the two 
Colleges which would be rendered possible by their 
occupying contiguous sites would be to the final 
advantage of University education in London. On 
the one side, there were foreshadowed great economies 
in teaching force and equipment, on the other the 
danger which each College foresaw, but especially King’s 
College, of losing its traditions and individuality by 
a process of gradual fusion. The educational objec- 
tions to large classes of students and the consequent 
lack of personal contact between teacher and taught, 
a most valuable element of university education, 
weighed strongly with the opponents of the policy. 
Objections to the policy were also felt by the outlying 
colleges, which feared that their position as colleges 
of the University would be endangered if the policy 
of concentration were adopted. These considerations 
apply with much less force to post-graduate institu- 
tions, but as regards the undergraduate work the 
result of the discussion was not altogether favourable. 
Whether the policy of concentration would have been 
accepted, apart from financial considerations, must 
remain an open question. 

Not less important than the co-ordination of the 
work of existing colleges and institutions in London 
is the work of development. London with its vast 
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and increasing population requires many more new 
colleges for University work than have been provided 
since the reconstitution of the University as a Teaching 
University. Some of the new colleges, such as the 
School of Oriental Studies and the London School of 
Hygiene, owe their establishment mainly to influences 
outside the University—the Government in the case 
of the School of Oriental Studies and the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the case of the School of Hygiene. 
Goldsmiths College, presented to the University in 
1904 by the Goldsmiths Company, has been used, not 
for general educational work as serving the population 
of London south of the Thames, but for the special 
purposes of training elementary teachers who are 
drawn from all parts of the country. In accordance 
with an instruction in the Statutes that the Senate 
should “‘ use its best endeavours whenever practicable 
to secure such common courses of instruction for 
Internal Medical Students in the preliminary and 
intermediate portion of their studies under Appointed 
and Recognized Teachers at one or more centres,” 
the Senate prepared a scheme for establishing an 
Institute of Medical Sciences at South Kensington 
and an appeal for funds was issued. The Calendar 
of the University for 1907-8 states: ‘‘ His Majesty 
the King has been pleased to give 100 guineas to this 
fund, which has also been supplemented by consider- 
able gifts, amounting to upwards of £75,000, including 
one of £50,000 from the late Mr. A. Beit and one of 
£10,000 from the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths.”’ 
This scheme was defeated and the contributions 
returned to the donors. ‘‘ The collapse of the scheme,” 
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says the Haldane Commission, “is attributed to the 
alteration in size and constitution of the medical 
faculty carried out after the inception of the scheme 
by the admission to it of the science teachers in the 
medical schools, who feared that by any measure 
of concentration they would be thrown out of employ- 
ment ; partly to jealousy of University and King’s 
Colleges.” A partial scheme of concentration was 
carried out by the establishment of University centres 
for preliminary and intermediate medical sciences at 
University and King’s Colleges, with a limited amount 
of support from the medical schools, a few of which 
discontinued their teaching of these subjects. 

There are also a number of other specialized and 
professional subjects, such as law, music, art, jour- 
nalism, in which the influence of the University might 
have been shown to a greater extent. The need for 
the University School of Law in London is generally 
admitted. Relations between the great profession of 
law and the Universities have traditionally been some- 
what unfriendly, owing in part to ancient feuds 
between civil and canon laws. The Inns of Court, 
representing the Bar, and the Incorporated Law 
Society, representing the Solicitors, conduct their 
own law teaching and have shown no disposition 
to co-operate with the University of London in 
establishing a great school of law. The teaching 
in law in the University has been divided among 
three colleges, University College, King’s College, 
and the London School of Economics, under an 
inadequate scheme. Teaching in music again is pro- 
vided in several professional schools which have not 
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established close relations with the University, and 
the University has been content to leave things as 
they are, save for the establishment of a part-time 
professorship. Music, which formed the basis of Greek 
education and is daily entering more and more into 
the life of the people, would appear to be a most 
suitable subject for a new school in London which 
would not only teach the subject in a narrow academic 
or professional sense, but would interpret the art in 
a wider sense as a civilizing influence. Soon after the 
War a demand arose from “service students” for 
training in journalism. Here was a magnificent 
opportunity for establishing a school of journalism, 
comparable to the Columbia School of Journalism in 
Columbia University, New York, a school which, while 
making full use of the academic resources of the 
University, would develop its own individuality. This 
opportunity was missed and the work was divided 
among several colleges under an unworthy scheme. 
Before the reconstitution of the University, great 
hopes were entertained of the value of its work in 
promoting research. The results have not come up 
to expectation mainly because the colleges have used 
their influence to concentrate research work within 
the colleges. There is an exception to this general 
statement in the case of history, of which more will 
be said. Any threat on the part of the University 
to rob colleges of their research work would naturally 
be resisted by the colleges. No such policy has been 
seriously advocated. In the case of physiology, the 
mother science of medicine, a University research 
laboratory was established. This was abolished by 
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the University because the space occupied by the 
laboratory in the University buildings at South 
Kensington was required for other purposes. The 
“ Brown ”’ Animal Sanatory Institution was the first 
institution owned by the University, having been 
established in 1871 under the will of Mr. Thomas 
Brown, who died in 1852. This Institution includes 
an animal hospital and research laboratory, the object 
of the Institution as stated in the will being ‘“‘ for 
investigating, studying, and without charge beyond 
immediate expenses, endeavouring to cure maladies, 
distempers, and injuries any Quadrupeds or Birds 
useful to man may be found subject to.” The 
executors and next-of-kin contested the will, so strange 
and novel its provisions appeared to be at that time, 
but it was held to be a good charity, “‘a perfectly good 
gift,” “a gift peculiarly connected with what is useful 
and for the advantage of mankind.” The Institution, 
notwithstanding its distinguished record of research, 
has not been treated generously by the University, 
and its Superintendent-Professor has not been given 
any academic status in the University. 

The establishment of the University “‘ Institute of 
Historical Research,” opened in 1921, was due to the 
personal influence of Professor A. F. Pollard, of 
University College. It represents a type of institution 
which in some respects might well be duplicated for 
other subjects. Its constitution is of special interest 
in relation to the subject of this discussion, because 
the establishment of the Institute as a University 
Institute was admittedly a beau geste on the part of 
University College. ‘‘ As for the Institute of Historical 
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Research, to whom if not to University College teachers 
and students is due its establishment as a University, 
and not as a University College institute ? ”’ Professor 
Pollard asked magnanimously in a letter published 
in The Times (June 2nd, 1922). Examination of the 
constitution of the Institute reveals that it has no 
Director, and no staff other than a Secretary and 
Librarians. This is explained by a reference to the 
Regulations for Admission to the Institute, from which 
it appears that Research Students taking full courses 
for the M.A. or Ph.D. degree in History are required 
to register at and pay their fees to a college or school 
of the University. A University Research Institute 
in which a post-graduate student is not able to obtain 
the necessary supervision for a research leading to a 
higher University degree seems to be a misuse of 
terms. 

A great field of work remains to be explored by the 
University in the establishment both of special Uni- 
versity schools and of research institutes. There are 
some subjects in which research can advantageously 
be concentrated in a University Institute ; in others, 
research can be centred and supervised from a 
University Institute ; while in some others, such as 
chemistry and physiology, research work is so im- 
portant and extensive that London should be able to 
support numerous research institutions and depart- 
ments. 

With the greatest desire to do justice to the recon- 
stituted University and to recognize its difficulties, it 
cannot be contended that the University has achieved 
marked success in its appointed work of co-ordinating 
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and developing higher education in the London area. 
Vested interests have proved too strong to secure any 
considerable measure of co-ordination, and as regards 
new developments, the educational needs of London 
have as a rule been interpreted in terms of existing 
institutions. This is due primarily to the constitution 
of the University, not perhaps to the constitution as 
originally contemplated, but to the form which the 
constitution has assumed. The whole case for re- 
constituting the University rests in the final analysis 
on these assumptions. It is fair to add, however, 
that within the limits in which it has worked the 
University has produced valuable results for higher 
education in London. 

In 1900 the total number of degrees granted was 
only 534, including students from London colleges. 
In 1912 there were 657 Internal graduates and 629 
External graduates; and in 1923 there were 1,903 
Internal graduates and 1,111 External graduates. The 
University may fairly claim that this remarkable 
increase of output is due in part to its work and policy. 
Many new degrees and diplomas have been established, 
and the ancillary services, such as the examination 
and inspection of secondary schools, University ex- 
tension and tutorial classes, have been efficiently 
organized and developed. 

We may now consider some of the general needs 
which the University should be able to supply to its 
members—students, graduates, and teachers. Most 
important is the need for a students’ library, easily 
accessible to students in London and lending books 
freely. The existing University Library at South 
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Kensington, including the Goldsmiths Library of 
Economic Literature, would form an admirable nucleus 
for such a library, if properly housed and made 
accessible. 

Convocation was established under the Charter of 
1858 to enable the registered graduates to express 
their opinions on University questions and to share 
in the government of the University by nominating 
a proportion of the Senate, originally one-fourth. It 
arose through the medical graduates not having the 
right to. practise medicine which was accorded to 
medical graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. A 
deputation on the subject waited on Lord Palmerston, 
who recognized the pledge given by Mr. Spring Rice 
at the foundation of the University that London should 
have “‘an equality in all respects with the ancient 
Universities.” Representation of the University in 
Parliament followed, being granted by Disraeli’s 
Franchise Act of 1867, which enacted that ‘in all 
future Parliaments the University of London shall 
return one Member to serve in Parliament.’ Glad- 
stone, who was in opposition, admitted that London 
University was ‘‘ ripe for representation,’ and even 
John Bright, who was opposed to University repre- 
sentation in principle, thought that the fact of other 
universities having representation was a strong argu- 
ment for giving a seat to London. In the discussion 
in Parliament it was proposed to combine London 
with Durham University for electoral purposes, but 
this was opposed by the Liberals, the Government 
being defeated by a majority of eight. One member 
went so far as to say that he had always associated 
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Durham with “ shorthorns’”’ rather than with scholars, 
Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) was the first member 
elected (in 1868) to represent the University, his return 
being unopposed. Disraeli had the effrontery to assert 
that he gave a seat to London University in order to 
provide for Lowe, who dared not face the hustings, 
but could be relied upon to wreck any Ministry in 
which he was included. Lowe on his elevation to 
the peerage was succeeded in 1880 by Sir John 
Lubbock, who held the seat until he became Lord 
Avebury in 1900, at first as a Liberal and after 1886 
as a Liberal Unionist. Mr. Frederic Harrison stood 
as the Liberal candidate in 1886, being defeated by 
I,341I to 516. Sir Michael Foster was elected in rgo0, 
defeating the Liberal candidate, Sir William Collins, 
by 1,271 to 863, but he also changed sides, in the 
reverse direction to Sir John Lubbock, and stood as 
a Liberal in 1906, when he was defeated by Sir Philip 
Magnus by a narrow majority (1,840 to 1,816). Sir 
Philip Magnus held the seat as a Conservative until 
after the War. In i912 the Liberal Government made 
a determined attempt to abolish University repre- 
sentation, but without success. In 1916, during the 
War, an attempt was made in Parliament to combine 
London with other modern Universities, to which 
representation was granted for the first time, and to 
give three seats to the combined Universities. This 
was strongly resisted, and London retained its separate 
representation. Sir Philip Magnus was succeeded in 
1922 by Sir Sydney Russell-Wells, the voting being 
Russell-Wells (Conservative) 3,833, Professor A. F. 
Pollard (Liberal) 2,180, and Mr. H. G. Wells (Labour) 
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1,427, this voting being approximately repeated in 
1923. On Sir Sydney Russell-Wells’s death, which 
occurred at about the time of the General Election 
in 1924, Dr. Graham Little was elected as an Inde- 
pendent, the election being fought mainly on questions 
of internal University politics. The voting was Dr. 
Graham Little 3,202, Sir John Rose Bradford (Con- 
servative) 2,813, Professor A. F. Pollard (Liberal) 
1,539, and Dr. F. G. Bushnell (Labour) 1,087. The 
constituency in 1924 included 11,997 voters (rather 
more than Oxford, but less by several thousands than 
Cambridge), of whom 8,927 were men and 3,070 were 
women. At this election Dr. Graham Little took a 
decided line against the recommendations of the 
Haldane Commission. The question whether Uni- 
versity elections should turn on domestic questions 
was naturally discussed during the election. In this 
connection it may be recalled that when in 1605 
representation in Parliament was originally granted 
to Oxford and Cambridge, it was regarded as “a 
great favour to the Universities, as to the prosecuting 
their affairs in Parliaments.” But later it was found 
that it worked out otherwise, for ‘‘ whereas before, most 
of these members that had been students in the 
Universities would stand up as occasion offered in 
behalf of their respective Mothers, now, none will 
do that office, because it is incumbent in two, who 
commonly are found negligent by following their 
own affairs, or else not able as to their parts or 
understanding to undergo what their places require.” 
Thus Anthony 42 Wood in his History and Antiquities 
of the University of Oxford, published in 1796. Repre- 
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sentation in Parliament is one of the most valuable 
privileges possessed by the University, and it has 
constituted one of the arguments against breaking up 
the University into several Universities. 

The Representation of the People Act of 1918 ex- 
tended the franchise to women who had attained the 
age of thirty years and made the degree the qualifi- 
cation fora University vote. The number of registered 
electors in the University of London as given above is 
less by many thousands than the number eligible for 
registration. The question whether the University of 
London, in view of the size of the electorate, should 
not be given two seats in Parliament, which both 
Oxford and Cambridge are allowed, has been discussed, 
but in the representations made in 1917 overriding 
importance was attached to the principle of separate 
representation. 

In the field of military training, the work of the 
University of London Officers Training Corps deserves 
mention. Established in 1909, it was an immediate 
success, some 800 cadets enrolling in the various 
units within a year. The Contingent provided 4,276 
trained officers for service in the War, of whom 665 - 
were included in the Roll of the Fallen, and the dis- 
tinctions gained numbered 1,726, including 5 Victoria 
Crosses, 50 D.S.O.’s, and 594 Military Crosses. The 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University generously 
wrote: “‘The University of London may indeed be 
congratulated on such a magnificent record of national 
service’; and the Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield Uni- 
versity, that the War record of the University of 
London O.T.C. was “‘ a great record and one of which 
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not only the University of London but the whole 
University life of the country may well be proud.” 
This success provides striking evidence of the possi- 
bilities of the University in matters in which the 
co-operation of all the colleges can be secured. 

The work which the University has accomplished 
since the reconstitution of 1900, officially and un- 
officially, in providing for the religious and social needs 
of its members is also worthy of record. Although 
the University is officially unsectarian, its members 
are not prevented from practising religion as a com- 
munity. For many years an annual service for 
members of the University has been held in West- 
minster Abbey on Presentation Day, and during the 
War impressive services of commemoration for the 
fallen were held in the Temple Church on All Souls 
Day. Other religious services have been arranged 
for members of different religious beliefs. In 1914, 
the University of London Club for graduates and 
teachers was established in Gower Street, abundant 
evidence being forthcoming of good will towards the 
University and a desire to forget old controversies. 
The original idea was to establish a Union on the lines 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Unions, but this was 
defeated by the Senate, which considered it was not 
desirable to provide a Social Club in connection with 
the University of which both men and women under- 
graduates could be members. The establishment on 
a permanent basis of a Union Society mainly for 
undergraduates had to wait until after the War. The 
Union occupies temporary wooden premises on the 
Bloomsbury site, and has arranged many admirable 
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debates and social meetings. In the organization of 
athletics the students have made good progress. The 
chief need is for an athletic ground, towards which 
the Chancellor (Lord Rosebery) has generously con- 
tributed £5,000. 

Unfortunately, the success of some of these Univer- 
sity enterprises has been seriously threatened by 
college intrigues. The builders of the University of 
London have to work like the builders of the Temple 
in Jerusalem, with sword in one hand and trowel in 
the other. A federal constitution for a University 
has its drawbacks, especially when the constituent 
colleges are of unequal size. Some colleges are “‘ too 
proud to fight.’” Others are bound to accept a simian 
philosophy, based on the physical inaccessibility of 
the dorsal region. Alliances, offensive and defensive, 
are formed. An atmosphere of intrigue and mistrust 
is created under such conditions. But with all these 
drawbacks, clearly foreseen when the University was 
reconstructed, the alternative of a unified University 
with the colleges “‘ amalgamated, ignored, or sup- 
pressed ’’ would not have been a practicable policy. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SITE QUESTION 


Tue University of London was established originally 
as a Government Department, and from its foundation 
in 1836 till 1870 the work of the University was 
carried on in apartments provided by the Government 
in Somerset House, Marlborough House, and Burling- 
ton House. In 1866 the Government, impressed by 
the growing importance of the University, allocated 
a site behind Burlington House, extending to Bur- 
lington Gardens, for a new building for the University 
specially designed by Mr. (afterwards Sir) James 
Pennethorne, the plans being approved in consultation 
with the University. Three drawings were prepared 
of the elevation, one being rejected by the House of 
Commons after being partially carried out ; and the 
style finally adopted—the building still exists—was 
Palladian or Italian. The building was copiously 
adorned with statues, pride of place being given to 
representatives of the four Faculties of Science, Law, 
Arts, and Medicine in the persons of Newton, Bentham, 
Milton, and Harvey. Milton, it appears, was preferred 
to Shakespeare, who had not come under academic 
influence and whose “‘ little Latin and less Greek ”’ was 
not perhaps the best advertisement of University educa- 
tion but a place was found for Shakespeare inside 
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the building, a cast of the Westminster Abbey statue 
being placed in a niche facing the first flight of the 
grand staircase. On the central parapet we find 
Galen, Cicero, Aristotle, Plato, Archimedes, and 
Justinian. The east side was adorned with “ illus- 
trious foreigners ’’—Galileo, Goethe, Laplace, Leibnitz, 
Cuvier, and Linneus; and the west by ‘‘ English 
worthies ’’—Hunter, Hume, Davy, Adam Smith, Locke, 
and Bacon. These representatives of learning were 
selected by the Senate. The building included a great 
library or examination-hall, a theatre or lecture-hall, 
a very handsome Senate Room, a reading-room or 
common-room for graduates, smaller examination- 
halls, committee-rooms and administrative offices. 
The new building was opened by Queen Victoria on 
May 11th, 1870. It wasa great day for the University, 
for, as Her Majesty observed: ‘‘ The completion of 
that building marks a new era in the history of the 
University, the achievements of which have already 
justified the expectation of the patriotic and en- 
lightened men by whose efforts and on whose advice 
it was founded.’’ Even more significant than this 
Royal commendation was the admission of The Times 
leading article that the University of London had 
“arrived.”’ If it was sweet and comely to stand in 
the ancient paths, the writer observed, and even if 
the University of London in duty bound was obliged 
to respect the ancient Universities which were its 
“nursing mother ’’ and had mainly contributed the 
Senate which graced the young institution, neverthe- 
less Oxford and Cambridge were obliged to recognize 
that they were no longer in sole possession of the field 
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of University education. The new building was hailed 
as giving form and substance to the University, which 
was frequently confused with one of its colleges— 
University College—and had for various reasons never 
filled the place in the estimation of the general public 
which, The Times admitted, it had long and deservedly 
held in the estimation of men of science and letters. 
The number of candidates had risen from 23 in 1838 
to 1,436 in 1869 and, apart from Oxford and Cambridge, 
the University was head of all the higher education 
of the Empire. This position it had attained through 
the “inflexible firmness with which requirements of 
a very high order have been exacted from its 
graduates.” 

Under the Act of 1898 new and important duties 
were assigned to the University, and it was obvious 
that other accommodation would have to be found 
for its headquarters work. The obligation to provide 
accommodation for the University still remained with 
the Government, though the University, as recon- 
stituted, was given financial autonomy, the value of 
certain other services rendered to the University by 
the Government being commuted by an annual grant. 
In the whole course of its existence the University 
has never paid any rent or rates or taxes in respect 
of the buildings it has occupied for its chief adminis- 
trative work, and the Government has also paid for 
structural repairs. It was at the request of the 
Government that the University in 1900 gave up the 
tenure of its building in Burlington Gardens, leaving 
behind the statues of the “‘ illustrious foreigners ”’ and 
the “ English worthies,”’ and migrated to the Imperial 
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Institute building at South Kensington, of which it 
occupies the eastern half and the wooden structure, 
facetiously called the Great Hall, which was built for 
the official opening of the building by Queen Victoria. 
In arranging for this transfer of premises the Govern- 
ment in no way divested itself of its liability to provide 
accommodation for the University. The position was 
explained by Sir Edward Busk in The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement (September 2nd, 1913) as follows: 

It is clear that if the Government wish the University to 
move again—for the fifth time—they are bound to provide 
suitable fresh quarters for the University, and that, if they 
do not do so, and if the cost of the necessary accommodation 
is defrayed out of subscriptions or otherwise than by the 
Government, the money contributed for that purpose will be 
given, not to the University, but to the Government, which 
will take back the land and buildings at South Kensington, 
and be released from its obligation to provide quarters for 
the University. Moreover, the Government will gain this 
advantage really at the expense of the University itself; 
because it is always difficult to obtain subscriptions for Uni- 
versity work, and donors (failing to recognize the fact that 
subscriptions for the site and buildings have gone to the 
Government) will reckon them as made to the University, 
and this will make the work of raising further money incom- 
parably more difficult, 

The inadequacy of the accommodation in the 
Imperial Institute soon revealed itself. Questions 
were asked in Parliament. A resolution on the subject 
was adopted by Convocation on October 14th, 1913, 
in the following terms: ‘‘ That this House is of opinion 
that, inasmuch as the accommodation for University 
purposes at South Kensington is neither adequate nor 
suitable, the Senate be requested to promote nego- 
tiations for a fitting site.’ So impressed were the 
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Haldane Commission with the importance and urgency 
of the question of providing the University with 
adequate headquarters that they devoted their first 
published Report to this subject. The Report is dated 
December 15th, r91I, and is signed by all the Com- 
missioners, headed by Lord Haldane as Chairman. 
The reorganization of the University which the Com- 
mission contemplated would be seriously delayed, it 
was stated, “‘ unless steps have previously been taken 
to provide for the University as reconstituted a site 
and buildings more convenient and adequate than 
those it now occupies.” This policy was urged as 
convincing recognition of the University as a great 
public institution. It was fitting and right that such 
an institution should have for its headquarters ‘‘ per- 
manent buildings appropriate in design to its dignity 
and importance, adequate in extent and specially 
constructed for its purposes, situated conveniently for 
the work it has to do, bearing its name and under 
its own control.’”’ These requirements were not met 
by the Imperial Institute Buildings, which were not 
sufficiently central, and were associated in the minds 
of the public with other purposes. The Commission 
proceeded to indicate the accommodation required— 
a Great Hall comparable to the McEwen Hall in Edin- 
burgh or the Whitworth Hall in Manchester, proper 
administrative accommodation, a meeting-place for 
graduates and students, headquarters for the Officers 
Training Corps, a University Library, and space for 
providing research and other institutions. The need 
was for as large a site as possible in a central position 
on which the necessary buildings could be provided. 
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The Report concluded with an appeal to benefactors, 
who were offered a purpose “‘ honourable and useful 
in a high degree ” and a “ splendid opportunity.”’ 

The impartial reader of this Report will find it 
difficult to detect anything provocative in these re- 
commendations. Subsequent developments, however, 
excited the full fury of controversy, which has not yet 
abated. A friend of the University, The Times 
announced on February 19th, 1912—a few weeks after 
the publication of the Report—set to work to find 
a suitable site. The requirements of the Report 
appeared to be met by the site of 2} acres on the 
Duke of Bedford’s estate behind the British Museum, 
and an option was obtained from the Duke for the 
purchase of the site lasting till March 25th. It was 
further announced that a body of trustees had been 
appointed for the purposes of the scheme, composed 
of Lord Haldane, representing the Government, Lord 
Milner, representing the Royal Commission, Lord 
Rosebery, the Chancellor, representing the University, 
and Sir Francis Trippel. In the course of the next 
few weeks several gifts were announced towards the 
purchase money, the first being a gift of £100,000, 
followed by another of £70,000. The trustees of the 
Bedford Estate offered £50,000 in reduction of the 
price of the site, and the Duke of Bedford offered a 
personal contribution of £25,000. The Drapers Com- 
pany offered to erect a Senate House and administra- 
tive offices to form a distinct portion of the new 
buildings proposed by the Royal Commission at an 
approximate cost of £60,000, provided a suitable site 
was acquired and the other buildings referred to by 
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the Royal Commission were otherwise provided within 
a reasonable time. On March 25th, 1912, it was 
announced that the total offered towards the new site 
was £305,000. 

The action of Lord Rosebery, the Chancellor of the 
University, in accepting appointment as a trustee 
without previous consultation with the University and 
its other officers caused great consternation. The 
Vice-Chancellor (Sir William Collins) submitted his 
resignation but, fortified by a vote of confidence from 
the Senate, consented to continue in office. The sub- 
ject also engaged the attention of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Convocation. At a fully attended meeting 
on April 19th, I912, correspondence between the 
Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, and the Chairman of 
Convocation was considered. The Chancellor explained 
that he had been asked by word of mouth to be a 
trustee for any sums that might be collected for the 
University. ‘‘ It never occurred to me to hesitate in 
accepting (though I dislike trusteeships), as it was 
evidently for the benefit of the University that money 
should be collected for it.’ He added that of course 
nothing could be done with regard to moving the 
University without its consent, and that he as Chan- 
cellor had committed no one—not even himself—to 
anything except to his being trustee for certain sums 
collected for the benefit of the University. In reply 
to the intimation that the Standing Committee pro- 
posed to express strong disapproval of the Chancellor’s 
conduct, the Chancellor protested against their 
“obscure, extraordinary and, I imagine, unprece- 
dented action.”” After considerable discussion, the 
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Committee, in view of the Chancellor’s statement that 
he had not committed the University in any way to 
the selection of a site, rescinded its previous Resolution 
expressing strong disapproval of his action. 

At a meeting of the London County Council in 
April 1912 it was declared that the price of £375,000 
originally named by the trustees of the Bedford Estate 
for the site situated behind the British Museum was 
more than three times the estimate of the Council’s 
valuer of its proper value. Soon afterwards, Mr. 
Asquith announced that no body of trustees for the 
purchase of a particular site had been effectively 
appointed. Lord Haldane addressed to Sir Francis 
Mowatt, a member of the Senate, a letter reviewing 
the informal negotiations which had taken place and 
stating that in consequence of the action taken by 
certain persons connected with the University ‘ as at 
present constituted,” the offers originally made in 
connection with the Bedford site might not continue 
to be available, but he declared that he had not lost 
hope of providing the University with funds. At 
about the same time the claims of the Foundling 
Hospital were advanced, and on May 30th, 1912, the 
Senate of the University adopted a resolution wel- 
coming the efforts of Lord Haldane and other friends 
of University education in London to raise funds and 
appointing a Committee of 13 to consider the most 
suitable site. The recommendation of this Committee 
in favour of the Foundling Hospital site was accepted 
by the Senate without a division. Further develop- 
ments were hindered by the delay in negotiations with 
the London County Council, which on December 16th, 
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1913, decided in favour of Somerset House, or fail- 
ing that for a site on the south side of the river. 
The Government refused, however, to entertain the 
suggestion of transferring Somerset House to the 
University. No further action was taken before 
the outbreak of the War in 1914, and the question 
necessarily went into abeyance. 

After the War, the discussion of alternative sites 
was resumed. Holland Park and Ken Wood were 
added to the list of eligible sites. The question 
assumed a different aspect in consequence of the 
decision of the Government, announced in Mr. Fisher’s 
letter of April 7th, 1920, to acquire a site of about 
114 acres behind the British Museum, and the offer 
to devote it gratis and in perpetuity to the provision 
of a site for new headquarters of the University and 
for colleges and institutions connected with it, including 
King’s College, whose premises in the Strand, it was 
stated, were inadequate for its needs. As to the 
buildings, the Government had reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that while prepared to secure the 
University against loss on maintenance charges, the 
state of the national finances did not justify their 
undertaking to provide the cost of the buildings from 
public funds ; but it was suggested that the University 
could look with confidence to the generosity and public 
spirit of the citizens of London to provide the money. 

The following years saw the erection on part of the 
site of the new building for the Institute of Historical 
Research. Some temporary wooden buildings on 
another part of the site, which had been used for 
war purposes, were allocated to the Union Society of 
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the University for the general purposes of the Society, 
including debates. Much time was devoted to dis- 
cussing the policy of concentration on the Bloomsbury 
site, advocated by the Royal Commission, particularly 
in relation to the removal of King’s College from the 
Strand to Bloomsbury ; and negotiations were opened 
with the Treasury as to the compensation which the 
Government would allow in respect of the site and 
buildings of the College in the Strand. The Govern- 
ment offered £375,000. This was considered to be 
insufficient to justify the College in entertaining such 
an ambitious scheme. Apart, however, from financial 
considerations, the College was never converted to the 
policy of concentration, mainly because it feared it 
would lose its individuality and its traditions, and 
partly because, though admitting the need for expan- 
sion, it found its premises in the Strand convenient 
from many points of view. 

The correspondence between the University and the 
Treasury of June 1925 (reprinted in Appendix III) 
suggests that the University has declined the Govern- 
ment offer of the Bloomsbury site owing to the 
unwillingness or inability of King’s College to remove 
from the Strand to Bloomsbury, thus confirming 
Dr. Graham Little’s assertion that “‘ If King’s College 
declines to shift, the whole Bloomsbury scheme must 
fail.” It will surely be deplorable if this great scheme 
should be wrecked on a side issue. The Haldane Com- 
mission attached no special importance to the removal 
of King’s College. Discussing at large the formation 
of a University quarter in Bloomsbury, the Commission 
said: ‘‘ If King’s College, the new University Depart- 

bce) 
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ment of Household and Social Science, the Brown 
Animal Sanatory Institution, and the central Univer- 
sity buildings were all moved to Bloomsbury, where 
they would be close to University College, the School of 
Economics, and the new Constituent College in Arts 
and Science for evening students, it ought to be 
possible to create in time a University quarter which 
would perhaps do more than anything else to impress 
the imagination of the great London public and to 
convince them that the University was a reality.” 
Nor did Mr. Fisher, in his letter of April 7th, 1920, 
defining the Government offer, insist strongly on the 
removal of King’s College, though he was evidently 
under the impression that the College premises in the 
Strand were inadequate for its needs and therefore 
presumed—wrongly as it has proved—that the College 
would welcome an opportunity to remove to more 
adequate premises. Apart from King’s College, the 
whole of the area available in Bloomsbury could be 
profitably used in course of time for University pur- 
poses—for administrative buildings, halls, libraries, 
headquarters for University Societies and for the 
Officers Training Corps, for residential hostels, and 
for numerous social, athletic, and extra-academic 
purposes, as well as for a group of schools and 
institutes for research and special subjects, such as 
a school of law, a school of journalism, a school of 
military studies, research institutes for comparative 
pathology and numerous other arts, sciences, and 
professional subjects. 

The prolonged and embittered discussion of the site 
question has had an unfavourable effect on public 
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opinion. One unkind critic has even suggested that 
the crop of thistles growing on the vacant Bloomsbury 
site is Nature’s method of providing for some of the 
leading members of the University. Mr. Fisher 
addressing the Education Guild on January 6th, 1925, 
said: ‘‘An American University presented, as was 
the London University, with the superb site of eleven 
acres in the heart of a capital city, would not have 
deliberated for a moment as to whether the site was 
worthy of acceptance, but in the space of an incredibly 
small number of months would have covered it with 
magnificent buildings, faced with marble and panelled 
with oak or cedar-wood, and would then have asked 
for more.” 

One or two words may be said in conclusion on the 
Imperial Institute at South Kensington as providing 
accommodation for the administrative work of the 
University. This beautiful building is unsuitable in 
position, character, and accommodation for the head- 
quarters of a modern University. The Imperial 
Institute was built with the free-will offerings of the 
whole Empire as a memorial to Queen Victoria’s 
beneficent reign and “‘as a lasting emblem of the 
unity and loyalty of the Empire.” May we not 
reasonably ask that this monumental building shall 
serve some Imperial purpose, consonant with the wishes 
of its founders and less local and specialized than the 
educational purpose for which at present it is partly 
used? London possesses magnificent buildings for 
government—such as the Houses of Parliament, the 
Guildhall, and the County Hall; for the Christian 
religion—such as Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral, and the Roman Catholic Cathedral; and 
to express the unity and loyalty of the Empire—such 
as the Imperial Institute. Is it not discreditable that 
this great city, the metropolis of an Empire which 
stands to-day in the comity of nations for moral 
and intellectual progress, has no great and impressive 
building dedicated to education, and resuming in its 
beauty and dignity London’s distinguished educational 
record and history ? 


CHAPTER XII 


RECONSTITUTION 


SOON after the publication of the Final Report of the 
Haldane Commission, a Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the President of the Board of Education 
to implement its provisions. The labours of this 
Committee were interrupted by the War and were 
not actively resumed. In 1924, Mr. Trevelyan, the 
President of the Board in the Labour Ministry, 
appointed another Departmental Committee to con- 
sider the Report of the Haldane Commission and to 
recommend the changes most needed in the existing 
constitution of the University. The first Chairman 
of the Committee was Lord Ernle, who was succeeded 
on his resignation owing to ill-health by Mr. Hilton 
Young, son of Sir George Young, who took a pro- 
minent part, as we have seen, in the pre-1898 discus- 
sions. The University is strongly represented on the 
Committee by graduates (Sir Robert Blair and Dr. 
Eason) and by teachers (Mr. Lees Smith and Pro- 
fessor A. F. Pollard). The late Principal, Sir Henry 
Miers, is also a member, the other members being Sir 
Amherst Selby-Bigge, late Secretary of the Board of 
Education, and Miss K. Wallas. The Committee 
therefore possess more direct knowledge of the work 
of the University than any previous Commission or 
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Departmental Committee, and this augurs well for the 
success of their work. 

It is of the highest national importance that the 
University of London should secure a constitution in 
which the public authorities and the general public 
will feel full confidence. Purely lay control, as seen 
in some of the American Universities, is full of pit- 
falls, if one may believe even a small part of what is 
graphically described in Sinclair Upton’s The Goose 
Step. Mr. Bertrand Russell, writing in The Nation 
(October 11th, 1924) on his return from a visit to the 
United States, says he noticed a marked deterioration 
in the outlook of University teachers in ten years. 
In r914 “‘the majority were doing their work with 
no strong consciousness of outside interference ; now 
many of them seem to feel that they have to choose 
between hypocrisy and starvation ’’—a terrible indict- 
ment. There are two forms of tyranny—that of the 
boards of trustees in the private endowed Universities 
and that of the democracy in the State Universities, 
the former primarily economic and the latter pri- 
marily theological. ‘‘ Obviously,” says Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, “it is a bad system to make learned men 
dependent for their livelihood upon a collection of 
ignorant and bigoted business men ’’—referring to 
the boards of trustees of the private Universities. 
Our country has fortunately passed beyond theological 
tyranny and a pure mathematician need feel no scruples 
who cannot accept the value of m given in r Kings 
Vii. 23; though in some of the more remote States of 
America, as a recent case has demonstrated, theo- 
logical fires still burn bright. England has inherited 
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from the Middle Ages, as Mr. Russell points out, 
guilds, universities, professions which are bulwarks 
against popular tyranny. These are lacking in 
America. The chief harm resulting from this state 
of affairs, he declares, is the hampering of individual 
achievement. 

A more practical question in this country is the 
actual organization of the public authorities con- 
cerned with and subsidizing University education. 
The Education Act of 1902 defined local education 
areas for elementary education and for secondary 
and technical education, but not specially in respect 
of University education. The relations of the Uni- 
versity of London and of other Universities with 
these authorities are at present on an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory basis. None of the existing local edu- 
cation areas can be self-contained as regards University 
education. Both the University institutions and the 
professions for which they train their students are 
national rather than local in character. In the 
organization of University education, questions of 
great complexity arise, upon which there cannot be 
any vapport between the ordinary ratepayer and his 
representative on the local education authority. If, 
for instance, one were to ask the man in the street, 
who used to be invoked by Lord Balfour in former 
days, whether he would be in favour of the establish- 
ment of a research institute for comparative patho- 
logy in London or some other great city, he would be 
dumfounded. There can be no doubt, as Mr. Fisher 
has suggested, that the local authorities are not 
specially competent to settle questions of this kind. 
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In 1917 the London Education Committee decided 
that only one professorship in Italian was necessary 
in London, refusing to accept the view of the Senate 
of the University that the field of work, including as 
it does both Italian language and philology, and 
Italian literature, could not be satisfactorily covered 
by a single professorship. The position is aggravated 
in this case because the London Authority has always 
refused to co-opt a “‘ person of experience” in Uni- 
versity education, notwithstanding the clear intention 
of the Act of 1903, which the Board of Education 
were not strong enough to enforce. A further impor- 
tant consideration in regard to the relations between 
the authorities and the Universities is that the pro- 
motion of research must always be a vital part of 
the work of Universities, whereas the authorities are 
mainly concerned with education. In fairness to the 
authorities it ought to be said that, with some excep- 
tions, they have not attempted to interfere with 
University work. The trouble rather is that the 
Universities remain at present outside the ambit of 
their knowledge and aspirations. Important county 
areas and great cities—such as Brighton, Portsmouth, 
and Plymouth—find themselves without proper affili- 
ation to University education and without guidance 
as to their duties and responsibilities in the matter. 
The arguments against the control of University 
education by the Board of Education are, however, 
not less convincing, though, as Mr. Fisher, then 
President of the Board of Education, said in his 
speech at University College on July 5th, 1917, State 
control over University education is greatly to be 
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preferred to control by local authorities ‘‘ as likely 
to be inspired by some comprehensive principles of 
academic policy.’’ It would be a fatal mistake if the 
President of the Board endeavoured to accept responsi- 
bility for what goes on in our Universities. Once 
the descensus Averno is started, the change of gear— 
if the metaphor may be allowed—from the appoint- 
ment of new professors to the abolition of old pro- 
fessors would easily be effected. The President of the 
Board of Trade would send an SOS signal to his 
colleague at the Board of Education, and some ob- 
noxious professor of the dismal science would find him- 
self “‘ dischaired.’”’ Fortunately, the Universities are 
distrustful and suspicious of any form of bureaucratic 
control. Many silent protests were muttered when the 
Board of Education, without any statutory authority, 
took upon itself some years ago to establish a “‘ Uni- 
versities Branch’’—at best an unfortunate title, 
seeing that the principal English Universities have 
practically no dealings with the Board. It cannot 
be said that the work of the Board in regard to certain 
aspects of higher education is altogether encouraging. 
The creation by Royal Charter of the Imperial College, 
on the advice of the Board, when it was well known 
that the College would not work in co-operation with 
the University of London, has been the cause of 
serious difficulties in the organization of University 
education in London. Nor is there any evidence that 
the Board appreciates at its true value the work of 
the modern Universities. A statement handed in 
by the Board to the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service in 1912 showed that of 106 junior inspectors 
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under the Board 43 were Oxford graduates and 42 
were Cambridge graduates, 4 were London graduates, 
and 2 were graduates of Victoria University. These 
facts are relevant as explaining in part why the 
Universities have not shown great enthusiasm in 
considering Mr. Fisher’s invitation to come into his 
parlour. The control of University education by the 
Board is, however, objectionable on general grounds of 
policy. What is wanted in the relations of the State 
to the Universities is a consistent policy, not entirely 
aloof from public opinion, but not susceptible to 
political influences. Another argument against the 
State’s assuming full responsibility for University edu- 
cation is the effect of this policy on private benevolence. 
Scattered throughout the country are numerous 
grammar schools endowed by men of wealth to show 
their belief in education and their desire to assist the 
children of their native towns. Secondary education 
having become a public charge, institutions for higher 
education remain as the most useful objects for 
private educational endowments. 

In recent years many of the functions of the Board 
of Education in relation to University education have 
been taken over by the University Grants Committee, 
a Committee of the Treasury which is responsible for 
distributing the Government grants available for Uni- 
versity education. Some disadvantages have resulted 
in the promotion of co-ordination between University 
and secondary and technical education from this 
removal of the Universities from the purview of the 
Board of Education, the President of which is the 
Minister who should be held responsible to Parlia- 
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ment for the efficiency of our system of national 
education. The University Grants Committee neces- 
sarily exercise close supervision over the expenditure 
of University institutions receiving grants, but it 
must be admitted that their control has been made 
as little irksome as possible. Nevertheless, the 
Universities have to justify themselves and their work 
both to a Government Department and to numerous 
local education authorities. 

The solution of this difficult problem which, as 
the doctors would say, is “‘ indicated,” is the creation 
by the Board of Education of a number of provincial 
councils for higher education, which, though working 
under the general jurisdiction of the Board of Educa- 
tion, would exercise real power and authority. The 
schemes for the creation of the councils should provide 
for the adequate representation of the local autho- 
rities, as it is essential that a nexus should be estab- 
lished between the councils and the local bodies con- 
cerned with elementary, secondary, and other forms of 
education. The Crown would nominate a certain 
proportion of members. Many scholars and men of 
affairs up and down the country would gladly give 
their services to assist in this work. University and 
secondary education and the special interests of 
women would also have to be given representation. 
One of the most important pieces of executive work 
which the councils should undertake would be the 
award of scholarships and bursaries for higher educa- 
tion. In general, the councils would be charged with 
the encouragement of higher education of University 
standard and its co-ordination with secondary and 
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technical education, and they should administer for 
this purpose State grants on a generous scale, and 
other public and private funds which may be avail- 
able. There are numerous precedents both in local 
administration and in industry and commerce for 
this sort of “‘ trustification.”’ 

What has been said on the subject of the relations 
of Universities to the central and local authorities 
applies to Universities generally. If a provincial 
organization were adopted, the University of London 
would be the natural head of the higher education 
system for a large area, including the County of 
London and the surrounding counties. Some valuable 
work has been done, particularly by Mr. C. B. Fawcett, 
of Leeds University, on the division of England and 
Wales into provinces, and there can be little doubt 
that this reform will be achieved in time. It is a 
matter which affects the constitution of the University 
of London, for, as we have seen, the question of the 
area over which its work should extend has been one 
of the most troublesome with which it has had to deal. 

London, however, presents many peculiar diffi- 
culties in the organization of University education. 
Its vast size and population, its cosmopolitan character, 
its problems of traffic and locomotion, its noise and 
distractions, the difficulty of obtaining sunlight, fresh 
air, and exercise—these are only a few of the condi- 
tions in which London differs from other great cities. 
As the headquarters of Imperial and national Govern- 
ment, of finance, commerce, and a wide range of 
industry, as the repository of the great national 
collections of literature, art, and science, as the home 
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of professional organizations and learned societies, it 
attracts a population whose needs as regards higher 
education are more diverse and specialized than those 
of any other city in the world. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are able to regulate their admission of students 
so as to establish a type. London must hold out the 
hand of welcome to all nationalities and creeds. The 
extent to which the University of London has to 
avail itself of the services of graduates of other 
Universities is at once a source of weakness and of 
strength. Professor A. F. Pollard, in his electoral 
address issued to the Parliamentary electors of the 
University in 1924, stated the facts with somewhat 
brutal candour. Referring to the charge of one of his 
opponents that he was not even a graduate of the 
University, he said: ‘“‘ Nor were Robert Lowe and 
John Lubbock, its two first and most distinguished 
representatives in Parliament. Nor is our Chan- 
cellor, nor the Vice-Chancellor (nor were his prede- 
cessors, the former Bishop of Exeter and Sir Wilmot 
Herringham) ; nor the Principal Officer (nor were 
either of his two predecessors, Sir Arthur Riicker 
and Sir Henry Miers), nor nearly half the members 
of the Senate. Nor is the Principal of King’s College 
(nor were his predecessors, the Bishops of Exeter and 
Gloucester and Dr. Burrows); nor any of the 
Directors of the School of Economics; nor are the 
Principals of Bedford, East London, and Westfield 
Colleges. Nor were John Austin, A. H. Clough, 
Augustus de Morgan, S. R. Gardiner, Fleeming Jenkin, 
David Masson, F. D. Maurice, Francis Newman, Sir 
William Ramsay, Sharpey, Erasmus Wilson, and 
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dozens of other eminent men who made the fame of 
the University.” 

The historical aspects of reconstitution have already 
been considered in some detail and are sufficiently 
complicated. The University of London cannot at 
present enjoy the stimulus of well-established tradi- 
tions; it will never hear from its towers whispers of 
‘‘the last enchantments of the Middle Age.’’ Some 
of its colleges are older than the University itself, 
and naturally resent external control, though willing 
to accept the advantages of affiliation to the Uni- 
versity. For the first sixty or seventy years of its 
existence, the University was a Government Depart- 
ment, and it still retains some of the aroma of a 
Government Office. 

Life consists in choosing one’s tyranny. The 
University of London has a somewhat embarrassing 
choice. The Government, the local education autho- 
rities, the graduates, the students, the teachers, the 
London colleges, the professions, and secondary educa- 
tion may all claim some jurisdiction ; and the framing 
of a constitution in which these interests are fairly 
balanced is no easy task. It is a consoling thought 
that, as George Eliot has said, the blessed work of 
helping the world forward does not wait to be done 
by perfect men; and it may be that the University 
of London will continue to do useful work without 
obtaining a perfect constitution. 

The Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Education to which is entrusted the task of framing 
a new constitution for the University is faced with a 
different problem from that which the Haldane Com- 
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mission studied with so much assiduity. Conditions 
in the post-War University are in many respects 
different from those which obtained before the War. 
There is a great increase in the number of students 
and an improvement in the financial position of the 
colleges and of the teachers of the University. This 
is so marked that the independence of the colleges is 
accepted as axiomatic, in the sense that any project 
for unification which would interfere with the indivi- 
duality of any college would be strongly resisted. 

One turns naturally to the Haldane Commission 
Report for a statement of the defects of the existing 
constitution. ‘“‘ After the most careful inquiry we 
have been able to make into the whole organization 
of the University,’ the Commission assert, ‘‘ we have 
come to the conclusion that it is fundamentally 
defective, and as at present constituted is not calcu- 
lated to promote the highest interests of University 
education in London; nor do we think it is capable 
of developing on the present lines into a University 
such as London ought to have.’’ This compre- 
hensive indictment rests on two main counts: (1) the 
relation of the Internal and External sides of the 
University, and (2) the number and character of the 
affiliated colleges and their relation to the University. 

The treatment accorded to the external students 
by the Commission has been freely used in criticisms 
of the Report. It is true that the Commission expressed 
a pious hope that the demand for external degrees 
might be reduced to the vanishing point, adding: 
“We do not think, however, that it would be possible 
in the present state of public opinion for the University 
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to abandon the granting of degrees as the result of 
examination alone.’’ Certain modifications of the 
system are suggested, ¢.g. the abolition of external 
degrees in medicine and technology, for which training 
in hospitals, laboratories, or workshops is essential. 
The superstructure which the Commission builds on 
the difficulties which have arisen in relation to external 
examinations appears to be overweighted. These 
difficulties—it would be idle to deny their existence— 
are such as can readily be adjusted by good will and 
common sense. What is mainly required is a better 
regulation of the whole system. External students 
should be registered, after investigation of their 
circumstances, and as much help as may be practicable 
in the way of guidance in their studies and the loan 
of books and apparatus should be given to them by 
the University—in a word, they should be treated as 
human beings and not as mere examination fodder. 
Some progress has already been made in this direction. 
Colleges presenting a reasonable number of external 
students might be given the privilege of making repre- 
sentations on curricula and examinations. Nothing 
in the way of affiliation is suggested ; the principle of 
affiliating institutions outside the London area was 
the fatal flaw, it will be remembered, in the Senate’s 
scheme for reconstituting the University. 

The question of the relations of the University to 
its colleges has been profoundly affected by the deci- 
sion of the Senate to accept the examinations of 
the Imperial College as University examinations for 
degrees. The old controversy was whether there 
should be one or two sets of examinations for internal 
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and external students, and the general principle 
adopted in the existing Statutes assumes two sets 
of examinations representing the same standard of 
knowledge. We are now faced with the possibility 
of numerous different examinations for the same 
degree—an unforeseen solution of a complicated 
question and one which may have to be regularized 
by legislation. That concord between warring ele- 
ments in the University has been produced is, how- 
ever, a matter for congratulation. The new system 
will have to be carefully watched, but, administered 
under the control of the University by colleges which 
can be trusted to maintain standards, it should make 
for variety and elasticity and meet the difficulty 
which has been strongly felt of making the examina- 
tions follow the teaching rather than the teaching 
follow the examinations. 

If the principle of college examinations is extended 
—and it cannot possibly be restricted to a single 
college—the final result will be that much-dreaded 
Frankenstein monster—a federal University. The 
demand has already been strongly pressed for the 
direct representation of colleges on the Senate. There 
is already direct representation of University and 
King’s Colleges and virtual representation of other 
colleges. Some definite link between the University 
and its chief colleges is desirable if the decisions of 
the University as regards co-ordination and other 
teaching arrangements are to be carried into effect 
without friction. The system should, however, be 
strictly limited. For instance, it has been suggested 
that Royal Holloway College, a small residential 

II 
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college for women, should have a representative as 
well as Bedford College for Women. A better plan 
would appear to be to secure a representative of 
the women’s colleges as a whole. These, however, are 
details which can safely be left to the experts, if the 
principle is accepted. 

The large Court of some 200 members proposed 
by the Haldane Commission as the supreme governing 
body of the University now finds practically no sup- 
porters and there can be little doubt that the Senate 
will be reconstituted on the present general lines with 
some modifications. It has 56 members, including 
17 elected by the graduates in Convocation and 16 
elected by the teachers of the University. A coach- 
and-four has been driven through this constitution 
by the election of numerous University teachers as 
representatives of Convocation. The danger that 
the University might come under the control of the 
teachers was strongly animadverted upon during the 
discussions which preceded the reconstitution of 1900, 
and, as we have seen, assurances were given that this 
danger was safeguarded. The reasons for a strict 
limitation of the number of University teachers on 
the governing body of the University are obvious. 
One-third is the proportion that has frequently been 
urged as reasonable; it is the maximum number of 
college teachers who may be members of the Uni- 
versity College Committee. The final decision must 
depend on the duties to be discharged by the Senate, 
the total membership, the regularity of attendance 
which may be expected, and the duties, administrative 
and educational, which may be delegated to other 
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bodies in the University. University teachers are not 
specially competent to deal with purely administrative 
and financial matters nor, in the case of London, to 
decide questions in which the interests of several 
colleges are in conflict. Their time can be better 
devoted to scholarly work. Mark Pattison used to 
say that no man of superior intellect or character 
could be yoked to the machine of public business 
without moral and mental deterioration. The teachers 
must, of course, have a large measure of control over 
educational matters in which the layman would not* 
desire to interfere. But a modern University has 
great public and financial interests which should be 
controlled by men of special knowledge and experience, 
and this is recognized in the constitution of other 
modern English Universities. London fortunately has 
available a large number of men of affairs, of public 
spirit, high culture and varied experience, whose co- 
operation in the government of the University would 
be a valuable asset. 

Assuming, as it is safe to assume, that the future 
Senate of the University will be constituted in number 
and personnel much on the present general lines and 
that the Senate will remain the supreme governing 
body, the most urgent reform is the establishment of 
an Executive Council, predominantly lay, judicial, 
and professional. The Council should be the 
“creature” of the Senate, which should appoint the 
majority of its members. The members of the Council 
should be paid, like the directors of any other great 
corporation controlling important interests. The Prin- 
cipal of the University, the highest salaried officer, 
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should certainly be a member. The system of the 
Vice-Chancellor holding office for a short period is 
to be preferred to a permanent Vice-Chancellorship, 
because election to the Vice-Chancellorship is a legiti- 
mate object of ambition for those who have rendered 
faithful service to the University. A permanent 
Vice-Chancellor as head of such a complicated organ- 
ization as the University of London would inevitably 
get on the nerves of some section or interest. Under 
present conditions, the Principal—or Principal Officer, 
to give him the title adopted a few years ago—is 
merely a superior clerkK—a child taking notes dictated 
largely by the Principals and professors of the col- 
leges whose work the University is supposed to 
co-ordinate. This is an impossible position in which 
to place any man of intellectual distinction or native 
spirit; and it is significant that the first Principal, 
the late Sir Arthur Riicker, retired prematurely, and 
that his successor, Sir Henry Miers, resigned during 
the War. 

This question of the status of the administrator is 
of more importance than may appear at first sight. 
No institution can maintain internal discipline and 
secure efficient administration which does not appoint 
and acknowledge executive officers with real authority 
and responsibility. Before the reconstitution of 1900, 
the permanent officials of the University were Civil 
Servants and as such enjoyed a position of security 
and independence. If they showed somewhat scant 
respect for University professors, some of the pro- 
fessors, on their side, heaped abuse on the old 
examining University which must have tended to 
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damp any enthusiasm for reform on the part of the 
permanent officials. Possibly a feud may thus have 
arisen between teacher and administrator. Since the 
War the University has come increasingly under the 
control of its teachers, and it is significant that two 
administrative secretaries have been dismissed. In 
one instance, the Senate refused to dissemble its 
love and adopted a vote of appreciation for services 
rendered to the University, but in neither case was 
any compensation offered for loss of office. On the 
other hand, liberal terms of compensation have been 
awarded to displaced teachers, for instance, on the 
abolition of the University Physiological Laboratory 
and of the Bacteriological Department of King’s 
College. It is difficult to surmise why the adminis- 
trator should incur the odium of the University 
teacher, for he has worked with ox-like patience and 
persistence to improve the teachers’ conditions of 
service. 

The whole tendency of the reformed constitution 
for the University should be in the direction of 
increasing executive authority and abating argument. 
The appointment of a small group of specially quali- 
fied men and women as an Executive Council under 
the control of a representative Senate would ensure 
day-to-day study of the many difficult problems pre- 
sented by the organization of University education in 
London. A consistent policy for the future develop- 
ment of the University could be worked out and 
published to the world, and money in large amounts 
might be obtained for University purposes. It is 
significant that the University has never taken the 
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public into its confidence as regards its financial needs 
for general University purposes. 

The proposed ‘‘ Council” corresponds in some 
respects to the small “Senate’’ proposed by the 
Haldane Commission. Whereas the Haldane “‘ Court ” 
would not be really effective as a governing body, 
the representative ‘‘Senate’’ here advocated, would 
remain in a full sense the governing body, but would 
delegate certain administrative matters, and would act 
in many contentious questions on the judicial and 
impartial advice tendered by its Council. The details 
would have to be worked out by the experts, as would 
also the organization of Committees, Faculties, 
Faculty Boards, and Boards of Studies, a matter of 
no special interest to the general reader and one on 
which abundant experience is available at Oxford 
and Cambridge, now undergoing reconstitution by 
Act of Parliament—a reconstitution “‘ without tears ” 
—and in other British and foreign Universities. 

Fools, it has been said, may contend for forms of 
government. No constitution for the University of 
London, however cunningly devised, can be effective 
unless inspired by a spirit of allegiance, service, 
sacrifice. Though the history of University education 
in London is a tangled skein of domination, ambition, 
intrigue, and disloyalty, intermingled with some silver 
and gold threads, the University can look forward 
with confidence to its future. May it become, like 
the University of Paris in the Middle Ages, ‘ the 
fountain of knowledge, the tree of life, the candle- 
stick of the Lord.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE PROPOSED 
NEw COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


Letier from the Chancellor of the University (Lord Rosebery) 
to the Chairman of the London County Council (Lord 


Monksweill) : 


38 BERKELEY SQUARE, W., 
June 27th, 1903. 
DEAR LorRD MONKSWELL, 

I am privileged to make an important proposal to 
the London County Council, as the authority for technical 
education. 

The excellent provision now made for scientific and 
technological instruction in the polytechnics and other insti- 
tutions, so admirably fostered and directed by the Council, 
renders more pressing than ever the crowning of the work 
of technical education by adequate opportunities for the 
most advanced teaching and for research. In the striking 
Report presented to the Council by its Technical Education 
Board last July, on the application of science to industry, it 
is clearly shown that several of our industries have suffered, 
and are still suffering, from our failure to organize, not so 
much technical education of the ordinary type as the more 
advanced instruction in scientific technology and facilities 
for original research. The Report points out that in other 
countries special attention has long been paid to the highest 
technical training of those who will become, if not the 
captains of industry, the skilled lieutenants and confidential 
assistants in every branch of commerce or manufacture. 
Perhaps the most perfect instance of such provision is the 
great College of Applied Science at Charlottenburg, alongside 
of the University of Berlin, erected at an outlay exceeding 
£500,000, and costing £55,000 a year. From its portals 
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there issue every year some 1,200 young men of 22 or 23 
years of age, equipped with the most perfect training that 
science can give, as experts in chemical technology, electrical 
engineering, metallurgy, shipbuilding, etc. Of these, the 
ablest are eagerly sought after by the great industrial com- 
binations of the German Empire, which owe their remarkable 
success in no small degree to the quite exceptional wealth of 
scientific knowledge and training which is thus placed at their 
disposal. 

It is clear that in spite of all that has been done in various 
directions, London is still very inadequately provided with 
educational opportunities of this advanced kind. For lack 
of such opportunities, our London young men often find the 
highest places filled by the better educated Germans; and 
scientific researches, even when carried out here, now often 
benefit our trade rivals. 

It is little short of a scandal that our own able and ambi- 
tious young men, eager to equip themselves with the most 
perfect technical training, should be compelled to resort to 
the Universities of Germany or the United States. It is 
not right that picked students from Canada or Australia, 
South Africa or India, should be unable to find within the 
Empire the educational opportunities that they need. The 
time has come for making London, at any rate so far as 
advanced work in scientific technology is concerned, the 
educational centre of the Empire. 

I gather from the Council’s resolution last July, by which 
it instructed the Technical Education Board to bring up 
further proposals on the subject, that your colleagues are 
impressed with the need for action in this matter. The 
initial difficulty, which has so far stood in the way, is doubtless 
the heavy capital outlay needed for the spacious site and 
buildings and the costly equipment which a London 
“ Charlottenburg ’’’ would involve. I have good reason to 
hope that this difficulty may now be overcome. 

An offer has been made by Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co. 
to place a large sum of money in the hands of trustees to be 
applied as a contribution towards the cost of building and 
equipment, and further offers of the same kind have been 
made by other public-spirited London citizens. 

The next question is that of a site. This I have reason 
to think that the Royal Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition 
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may be graciously willing, in view of the national importance 
of this proposed object, to place at the disposal of the trustees, 
on condition that funds sufficient for building and equipment 
have been subscribed, and that an adequate provision is 
made for maintenance. The form which the grant from 
the Royal Commissioners may not improbably assume is 
about four acres of land adjacent to the present University 
buildings at South Kensington, in close proximity to the 
Royal College of Science and the Central Technical College 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. On this site it 
is proposed to erect and equip the new institution. The 
cost of doing so is estimated at about £300,000. The insti- 
tution, when complete, together with the site, would repre- 
sent a value of about £500,000. 

In estimating at £300,000 the cost of construction, I do 
not suggest that that sum will provide a completed home 
for our institution when it shall have reached its full develop- 
ment, but I use the figure for the purpose of this letter, 
because I believe that it fairly represents the cost of a 
building adequate for our immediate needs, and capable of 
extending payi passu with the growth and requirements of 
the institution 

There remains the question of the necessary provision for 
the maintenance of the educational work of the proposed 
institution, which cannot be put at less than £20,000, an 
annual grant which need not, however, begin for a year or 
so. For this sum, necessary as it is to secure for London 
the valuable donations which I am privileged to announce, 
I venture to approach the London County Council. 

As with the cost of construction so with that of main- 
tenance, I do not doubt that the sum named will need to be 
largely increased when the scheme has established itself in 
public estimation and has received such further pecuniary 
support as will enable it to extend its teaching to other 
branches of scientific study. But £20,000 per annum will, I 
am assured, provide for the entire maintenance of the insti- 
tution from the first, and will secure it against all risk of 
failure from want of income in the objects we have so much 
at heart. 

The details of the organization of the proposed institute 
have not yet been settled, and they will be considered in 
consultation with the Senate of the University and other 
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bodies concerned. It is proposed that the institution, whilst 
working in close co-operation with the Royal College of 
Science, the Central Technical College, and other branches of 
the University, should be organized as a distinct ‘’ School ”’ 
of the University under the management of its own com- 
mittee, a committee on which I hope the London County 
Council will consent to appoint representatives. 

It would, of course, direct its attention from the first, 
not to duplicating or overlapping any provision now existing 
in London, but to supplementing that provision by taking 
up subjects as yet undealt with, or only inadequately dealt 
with. Such subjects would probably include chemical 
technology, mining and metallurgy, electro-chemistry, electric 
traction, optical technology, bacteriology, railway and marine 
engineering, hydraulics, and navalarchitecture. Itis intended 
to admit only advanced students able to profit by the instruc- 
tion and facilities for original research which will be provided, 
but the institution will be made accessible by low fees and 
scholarships, by means of which I hope many of the ablest 
of those whom the London County Council is now training 
in the polytechnics and elsewhere may be enabled to raise 
themselves to the highest positions in the world of scientific 
industry. 

To enable the arrangements to be completed it is necessary 
that I should be in a position to assure those concerned of 
my confidence that the London County Council, acting as a 
technical education authority for London, will not refuse to 
the institution its annual support to the extent indicated. 
The Council cannot, of course, bind its successors, but I 
feel sure that any general resolution to this effect would be 
accepted as sufficient by those whose munificent proposals I 
am authorized to communicate to you. 

At the request of the first donors I have agreed to act as 
chairman of a body of trustees to carry out the scheme to 
completion. Among these trustees will be the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Francis Mowatt, Mr. 
Julius Wernher, Mr. R. B. Haldane, and the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Principal of the University of London, together with, 
if they will consent to act, representatives of the London 
County Council, as the technical education authority for 
London. 

Should this scheme be successfully carried through, I am 
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not without hope that it may be possible to follow it up by 
taking further steps towards developing the University in 
such a fashion as to make it worthy to be the University of 
the metropolis of the Empire. 
Yours sincerely, 
ROSEBERY. 
The Lord Monkswell, Chairman of the 
London County Council. 


Letier from the Chancellor of the University (Lord Rosebery) 
to his Vice-Chancellor : 


38 BERKELEY SQUARE, W., 
July 18th, 1903. 
My DEAR VicE-CHANCELLOR, 

I had hoped to be in a position to make a definite 
communication to the Senate at its meeting on Wednesday 
next with regard to very important proposals, made by 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co. and other donors, for supple- 
menting the present provision for advanced technological 
teaching and work. 

Some account of these proposals was given in a letter 
from myself to the Chairman of the London County Council, 
which was published on the 29th of June last. Of this I 
enclose a copy. 

Unfortunately the London County Council, upon whose 
substantial co-operation the scheme is contingent, has not 
yet been able to give any definite reply to my letter, and I 
am therefore not in a position to say more than that I have 
great hopes that the large additional resources, which have 
been conditionally promised, will be definitely secured for the 
work of the University. 

In the present stage of the negotiations it would be pre- 
mature to enter upon any details, but I am very glad to be 
able to inform you that I have found that all those concerned 
are as fully impressed as I am myself with the necessity of 
avoiding overlapping with or duplication of existing institu- 
tions, and with the importance of co-ordinating all the higher 
educational work of London under the University itself. 

There are many problems of organization to be worked 
out, in conjunction with public departments and other insti- 
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tutions, before the scheme can be got into definite form, and 
any discussion at this moment would, in the very delicate 
and confidential negotiations that are necessary, seriously 
jeopardize the chances of success. 

I hope in a very short time to be able to lay the whole 
scheme, in its provisional outlines, before the Senate, in 
order that we may take counsel together how best to shape 
it for the advantage of the University and of the great work 
committed to its charge. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
ROSEBERY. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BY LORD HALDANE ON “ THE 
NATIONALIZATION OF UNIVERSITIES’? DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE OLD STUDENTS ASSOCIATION OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LONDON, ON NOVEMBER 9QTH, 
1920. 


I have been Chairman of two Royal Commissions on 
Universities. One was London. We reported in 1913, but 
the London University Commission was only a fraction or a 
fragment of the work that had to be done in connection with 
the University of London, and it is only those of you who have 
got to about my own age and have been interested in things 
who can recall what the London University was before the 
Act of 1898 was passed. There are a great many people 
who wonder how such a narrow Act was ever passed, and 
I am not surprised that they do. But they do not know 
what it was to get any Act passed at all. When I was a 
Member of Parliament I remember wearing out I do not 
know how many pairs of boots in trudging about, only to 
have doors slammed in my face at the very notion of getting 
encouragement for passing a London University Bill through 
Parliament. At last we did by sheer persistence secure 
enough people to get some kind of Bill passed, and the only 
thing we could do was this. We wanted to get rid of the 
notion that the London University was a mere examining 
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board for only external students, and we wanted to get them 
to agree—the various dissatisfied bodies, each of which had 
its own axe to grind—to come together, and we did that by 
keeping alive the externals and setting up a very big Senate, 
on which everybody was represented. I will tell you a 
secret about that. I was very anxious that above all the 
Inns of Court should keep open, because I knew they were 
extremely conservative. On the other hand, my profession 
was very powerful in the House of Commons, and I shook in 
my shoes for my Bill if they were not brought in. Therefore, 
I boldly put them, without asking their permission, into the 
schedule of people who were to be on the Senate, and I cal- 
culated in this way on their refusing to come in; but I 
remember how one very shrewd old Bencher of my own Inn 
of Court, Lincoln’s Inn, detected the strategy, and said there 
was some good reason for putting them in without asking 
their consent. He said he believed it was done to induce 
them to keep out, and therefore he moved that they should 
come in, and they did come in. 

The Senate was a body which was put together on no 
scientific principles; I will not say more about it than that 
—and it was a very large Senate, but even so, the Bill nearly 
perished in the House of Commons. I believe the only 
speech I ever made in the House of Commons while I was 
a private member which turned a division was on that 
occasion, and I got the Bill through in the end with the 
help, by the way, of the late Mr. Chamberlain, who was 
very keenly interested in the first beginnings of University 
education for the nation and the increase of the Universities. 
I have told you enough to make you understand why the 
Bill took the form it did. It was the utmost we were then 
able to do for getting the teaching side brought within the 
University. Then it was the Davey Commission which 
worked out the Statutes, and afterwards the thing started, 
-and I think you will agree that it has done wonders. It is 
not the University which has grown, but the colleges which 
have grown, and I had something to do with this College. 
I was the Chairman of another Departmental Committee— 
not a Royal Commission this time—which had to fashion 
the constitution, and we fashioned the constitution not 
without a little controversy. Then I had something to do 
with collecting the money. I was young and active then, 
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and I remember meeting the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes at Lord 
Rothschild’s place at Tring, and he said to me, “‘ What have 
you done in your life?” I said, “‘I got the London 
University Bill through the Houses of Parliament,” and he 
said, ‘‘ That seems to be a very curious thing.’ He got 
interested in it, and said, ‘‘ I think I can help you,” and he 
introduced me to his friend, Sir Julius Wernher, and also 
to Mr. Beit, and one day, having heard that that great firm 
meant to give a large sum to the University of London, I 
went to Sir Julius Wernher, who asked if I could come to 
them before they determined on their plan. I went to their 
office, and saw another member of the firm, the brother of 
Sir Otto Beit, whom we are fortunate in having still with us. 
They said to me, “What do you want? What are you 
proposing ?”’ I said, “‘ Here is this College, we have studied 
what you have done in Germany, and we want to do better 
if possible.’’ The partners retired to a corner of the room, 
and they came back and said, ‘‘ We will give you £100,000.” 
Just as I was going they asked me to go to lunch to Mr. 
Beit’s house on Saturday afternoon, which, of course, I agreed 
to do, and there I met Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and they said, 
“We are going to add another £100,000 to it.”’ That was 
the first start. 

Sir Edward Cassel also responded generously, and I went 
over to Berlin to see Charlottenburg, of which I had heard 
much, and which seemed a model. I had the advantage of 
knowing well the head of Charlottenburg, a man of great 
eminence in applied scientific chemistry, who is now dead, 
and I then thought that prosperous as Charlottenburg was, 
admirable as was its teaching and equipment, first-rate as 
were its professors, and most valuable as was its type of 
student, it was by its separate constitution cut off, not 
merely from the humanism of the University but from the 
inspiration of the University. It was a splendid institution, 
but on our side it was felt that a great mistake had been 
made in setting up a great technical college alongside the 
University and as its rival, with the result that the two were 
not very harmonious in that great city, and that was why 
some of you will find, if you look into the Report of the 
Departmental Committee—I am speaking from memory— 
that a clause was put into the constitution, not, I think, 
without some discussion and controversy, providing that if 
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ever the University of London was reconstituted the Imperial 
College should have a place there. The Royal Commission 
which reported in 1913 was keenly alive to the difficulties 
the Imperial College might find itself in, and we said that 
we did not contemplate there being the need for a big Senate 
under the Act of 1898. What we contemplated was that 
there should be a small, very efficient Senate, which should 
proceed on the strict principles of devolution, that the col- 
leges in the different categories should be colleges of the 
University, and that they should teach for their own degrees 
and examine for degrees which they should control and have 
the greatest freedom in giving the degrees of the University, 
with only such supervision as was required on the part of 
the University to see that they did not lower the level of 
what was entrusted to them. We did not contemplate that 
the University should interfere with the Imperial College, 
University College, or King’s, further than to see that the 
general level of the great University of London was kept up 
on the footing that there was autonomy and complete free- 
dom, so that if anybody took a B.Sc. from this College it 
would be B.Sc. of the University of London, because the 
College was a college of the University of London. It would, 
however, be marked ‘‘ B.Sc., Imperial College of Science ’”’ ; 
earmarked. The same principle was embodied in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the University of Wales, of 
which I was Chairman, three years later, and I believe it 
to be the true principle, namely, devolution and complete 
autonomy. 

The advantage of it is that you remain part of a great 
University, and that you have the enormous advantage of 
being able to arrange an interchange of students and other 
things in a way which you could not do if the two institutions 
were separate and rivals. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that brings me to the point I 
want to make in conclusion: it is the advantage of that kind 
of conception. If you can carry it out you get something 
very large. The University of London can be no mere 
teaching body. It can be no mere local institution in a 
great city. It ought to be what it is not to-day—it ought 
to be the chief centre of learning in the entire Empire, per- 
haps the chief centre of learning for the entire world. Here 
ought to be concentrated the highest talent, the highest 
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level in that passion for excellence of which I have spoken, 
the highest atmosphere, such as only can come in a great 
capital at the heart of a great country. The University 
ought to be an institution spread over the great city, to the 
various parts of which people will go and find that, according 
to circumstances, that which is most appropriate is assembled 
in an atmosphere, inspiring not merely by its magnitude, 
but by the variety of what is there. You ought to find a 
University the very name of which will attach weight to its 
degrees and carry in itself a guarantee of a standard of 
excellence which can be attained by no isolated bodies acting, 
however vigorously, without co-operation. It must be an 
intimate union in which, at the same time, freedom and self- 
government are combined. Such a conception I believe to 
be, in the days which we have reached, a possible one. The 
difficulties which stand in the way may seem formidable, 
but they are difficulties, believe me, of detail rather than of 
principle, and if the great purpose is grasped firmly, and if 
the means for its attainment are insisted upon, and if the 
nation is in earnest about it, then I, for my part, look forward 
to the pride of seeing possible in my own time, my own 
country as the possessor of such a teaching and inspiring 
institution as the world’s history has never yet seen. 


APPENDIX III 
THE SITE QUESTION. 


THE following Report of the Education Committee of the 
London County Council on the Site Question, considered by 
the Council on July 11th, 1922, contains the fullest parti- 
culars of this question. The recommendation of the end of 
the Report was adopted by the Council after the reference 
back, moved by Sir John Gilbert, and seconded by Sir Cyril 
Webb, had been fully discussed and rejected : 


June 28th, 1922. 
1. The Council on February 7th, 1922, passed the follow- 
ing resolution—‘ That the Council do again press upon the 
Board of Education its desire that the large open area avail- 
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able at Holland Park should be most carefully considered 
for the location of the new University quarter, as an alternative 
to the restricted and far more costly site which has been 
selected in Bloomsbury.”’ 

We now report that the following replies have been 
received : 


(1) From the Board of Education (February 15th, 1922) : 


“JT am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the roth of this month (3734), with regard to 
the University of London site, and to state that responsi- 
bility for the Parliamentary grants to Universities was 
transferred over two years ago from the Board of Education 
to the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 
who now administer them with the assistance of the 
University Grants Committee, of which Sir William 
McCormick is Chairman. The Board are accordingly 
forwarding a copy of your letter to Their Lordships, and 
are asking them to send a reply to you direct. 

“T may add, however, that, having regard to the fact 
that the University of London accepted the Government’s 
offer of the site in Bloomsbury in October 1920, that the 
contracts for its sale were completed over a year ago, and 
that a University building has already been erected upon 
a part of it, the Board see no prospect that Their Lord- 
ships will now be prepared to reopen the matter.” 


(2) From the Treasury (February 28th, 1922) : 


“The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
have had before them your letter of the roth instant (3734), 
addressed to the Board of Education, respecting the site 
for the new headquarter buildings of the University of 
London. Their Lordships have also been furnished with 
copies of the Board’s reply of the 15th instant, and of 
the letter of October last from the University of London 
to your Council wherein the present position in regard to 
this question is clearly explained. 

“T am to request you to inform the London County 
Council that, having regard to the circumstances described, 
My Lords are unable to reopen the matter.”’ 


As some members of the Council may not be familiar with 
IZ 
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the facts, we think it desirable to set out the history of the 
case at some length. 

The question was first raised in an interim Report by the 
Royal Commission on the University of London (dated 
December 15th, I911) recommending the acquisition of a 
site in a central position for the central buildings of the 
constituted University. 


1. Bloomsbury Site. 


The above recommendation was repeated in the final 
Report, March 1913, and Bloomsbury was there mentioned as 
a suitable neighbourhood. 

We considered the question of the site in connection with 
the general recommendations of the Royal Commission, and 
on our recommendation the Council, on December 16th, I913, 
decided in favour of Somerset House, and failing that, 
instructed us to report on a site on the south bank of the 
river. (See No. 1 in the Statements.) 

No action had been taken when the War broke out in 
I914, and the matter was necessarily postponed. After the 
Armistice the question was again raised, and considerable 
further discussion took place in the Senate and elsewhere. 
On May 8th, 1915, our Higher Education Sub-Committee 
approved, generally, the British Museum site subject to 
being satisfied as to conditions. This decision was, however, 
not sent forward to the Education Committee at the time. 
On April 7th, 1920, the Minister of Education addressed a 
letter to the Chancellor of the University (and forwarded a 
copy to the Chairman of the Council) offering 11} acres 
known as the Bloomsbury site. (See No. 2 in the Statements.) 

In view of the altered circumstances the Council on 
July 13th, 1920, discharged the instruction to us to report 
on the site on the south bank of the river, without expressing 
any opinion on the relative advantages of possible sites. 

The valuer prepared a report (July 12th, 1920) on the ques- 
tion of the site, which was forwarded to the University. (See 
Council Minutes, October 19th, 1920, p. 524.) 

With a view to supporting any action which the Senate 
might wish to take to obtain more favourable terms from 
the Government, we informed the Senate on July 8th, 1920, 
that we were not prepared, ‘‘ on the present proposals of the 
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Government,” to recommend the Council to make a building 
grant. 

Mr. Fisher in a subsequent letter (October 6th, 1920) 
stated that the acceptance by the University of the site did 
not close the door against grants from Treasury sources 
towards the building and equipment of the future head- 
quarters of the University, and that the Government would 
be prepared to consider any recommendations from the 
University Grants Committee for the payment of a grant 
spread over several years towards the building of the new 
University headquarters. He indicated, however, that such 
grant would be contingent upon the amount of the support 
which the University could obtain from municipal and private 
sources. 

It further appeared from a letter from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Chairman of the University Grants 
Committee (July 16th, 1920) that Government assistance 
towards the cost of a new building would be additional to, 
and not in substitution for, the grant given to the University 
of London through the University Grants Committee. 

The Council on October 19th, 1920, after very full discus- 
sion, resolved: 


That, subject to satisfactory arrangements being made 
between the Government and the Council of King’s College 
for the reinstatement of King’s College on the proposed 
Bloomsbury site, and in the event of the University of 
London accepting the site in Bloomsbury referred to in 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher’s letter dated April 7th, 1920, and 
provided that adequate grants are made by the Govern- 
ment for the erection of administrative buildings on the 
new site, the Council is prepared to consider an application 
for a building grant for this purpose, subject to the condi- 
tion that the Council’s contribution shall not exceed one- 
third of the contribution made by the Government in 
respect of expenditure not exceeding £1,000,000. 


The University accepted the site subject to certain condi- 
tions, and the purchase by the Government was completed 
early in 1921. 
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2. Holland Park Site. 


The question of the Holland Park site was raised by Captain 
Swinton by a notice of motion at the Council on February 15th, 
1921. The Council instructed the Education Committee to 
report after conference with the Improvements and Building 
Acts Committees. 

Our Higher Education Sub-Committee reported to us 
(June 15th and 22nd, 1921) recommending that no action 
be taken. The other two Committees offered no observa- 
tions. Our Sub-Committee’s recommendation was not, how- 
ever, approved, and the following resolution was passed by 
us, and subsequently by the Council, on July 5th, 1921: 


That, inasmuch as when decisions were come to last 
autumn for locating the London University on ground 
behind the British Museum, it was not known that a block 
of land was available on the Holland Park estate, easily 
accessible from all parts of London, costing much less 
money, very much larger in area, and so affording room for 
expansion—matters of vital interest to the Council as the 
educational and town planning authority for London— 
the Board of Education and the Senate of the University 
be invited to explore the possibilities of this new site before 
further action is taken on the Bloomsbury proposal. 


The following replies were received : 


(x1) From the Board of Education (August 6th, 1921): 


“With reference to Sir James Bird’s letter of the 8th 
ultimo (H4. 23643), I am directed to inform you that the 
letter with enclosure (Report of Education Committee to 
the Council, July 5th, 1921, p. 17) has been forwarded to 
the University Grants Committee of the Treasury, with 
whom the distribution of grants made by Parliament in 
aid of University education now rests.” 


(2) From the Vice-Chancellor of the University (October 
20th, 1921): 

“In reply to your letter of July 8th last, I am requested 

to say that, before accepting the offer by the Government 

of the site for University purposes in Bloomsbury, the 
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Senate laid the matter before your Council and received 
an assurance that, in the event of the University accepting 
that site, your Council would be prepared under certain 
conditions to consider a contribution which shall not exceed 
one-third of the contribution made by the Government in 
Tespect of expenditure not exceeding one million pounds. 
With this degree of approval of the Bloomsbury site on 
the part of the educational authority for London, the 
Senate felt justified in proceeding to accept the Govern- 
ment’s offer on terms already communicated to you. The 
contracts for sale of the property were completed in 
January 1921, and the actual conveyance to the Commis- 
sioners of the Office of Works is dated March 23rd, 1921. 
Moreover, a portion of the site is already occupied by a 
University building, the Institute of Historical Research, 
which has been presented by an anonymous donor to the 
University at a cost of about £20,000, and has been accepted 
by the Senate. Under these circumstances the question of 
site can hardly be reopened with the Government on the 
initiative of the Senate, but, should H.M. Government 
wish to explore the possibilities of the Holland Park site, 
or any other site in conjunction with the University, the 
Senate would be prepared to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment for that purpose.”’ 


Our Higher Education Sub-Committee recommended that 
no further action be taken (Education Committee, February 
Ist, 1922). Their recommendation was not agreed to, and 
the Council, on our recommendation, resolved on February 7th, 
1922: 


That the Council do again press upon the Board of 
Education its desire that the large open area available at 
Holland Park should be most carefully considered for the 
location of the new University quarter as an alternative 
to the restricted and far more costly site which has been 
selected in Bloomsbury. 


The letters quoted at the beginning of this Report are the 
replies received as a result of the letter to the Board of 
Education. 
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3. Comparison of Sites. 


The following is an extract from our Higher Education 
Sub-Committee’s report to us on March toth, 1921: 


‘* As to the suitability of the Holland Park site, we have 
compared it with the site at Bloomsbury from the point of 
view of (i) distance from existing schools of the University ; 
(ii) accessibility from all parts of London ; (iii) convenience 
of access to museums and libraries; (iv) conspicuousness 
and amenity. 

‘‘ As regards (i), the Holland Park site is far distant 
from most of the schools of the University, except the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology and King’s 
College for Women, home science department, the distance 
from East London College being over eight miles. As 
regards (ii), the site, considering its distance from the 
centre of London, is well served by omnibuses and tubes, 
but, bearing in mind the fact that the University serves 
an area of 30 miles’ radius, the Holland Park site compares 
unfavourably with Bloomsbury as regards accessibility 
from the chief railway terminuses. As to (iii), Holland 
Park is within easy reach of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Natural History and Science Museums at 
South Kensington. On the other hand, the Bloomsbury 
site is much nearer to the British Museum. As to (iv), 
the Holland Park site is quite suitable, and compares well 
with Bloomsbury. 

“The total area of what is known as Holland House 
and Park, the plan of which will be laid on the table, is 
approximately 68 acres, of which 35 acres are immediately 
available, the remaining 33 acres, which include the house 
and the central portion of the park, being reserved. We 
are informed that the latter portion of the estate is not 
likely ever to be offered for sale in the open market, but 
that the present owners would be willing, so far as they 
legally could, to bind themselves to give the authority who 
purchased the rest of the estate an opportunity of acquiring 
the reserved portion at a proper price. There are, in 
addition, further portions of the estate which, subject to 
the existing leases, the owners would be disposed to sell if 
the acquisition was desired. 
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“We assume that it is not intended that the schools of 
the University (other than King’s College) shall be removed 
from their present sites; this being so, we do not think 
that so large an area as 68 acres is required at Holland 
Park, unless it is intended that part of the site should be 
used for University playing fields, and we do not feel that 
land for this purpose should be purchased in so expensive 
an area as Kensington.” 


The University works through 36 colleges, and the sites 
of these colleges occupy 212 acres. In addition there are 
halls of residence occupying 7% acres, and playing fields 
gpccupying 215 acres, making a total of 4344 acres. It is, of 
course, not proposed to put all these on any new site. The 
buildings suggested for the new site are the Senate House 
(or Central Headquarters) and King’s College. Out of a 
total of 21,000 students attending schools of the University 
in 1920-21, 16,764 were attending schools (20) within two 
miles of the Bloomsbury site, and 1,520 were attending 
schools (4) within two miles of the Holland Park site (one 
school with 56 students is within two miles of each site, and 
the remaining 3,306 students are beyond this distance from 
both sites). 

Since the date of our previous recommendations on the 
subject, we have had before us particulars of a speech 
delivered by the President of, the Board of Education on 
February 20th, 1922, following a public lecture at University 
College. 

The following is an extract from a report of the speech, 
published by the University of London Press, Ltd. : 


“The University has the Bloomsbury site, and it must 
make the best of it. I have sometimes heard the criticism 
that the site is insufficient for the needs of the University. 
That is perfectly true. Eleven acres is not the universe. 
But the Bloomsbury site is a fragment of a fairly large 
estate, extending over some 50 acres, controlled by the 
Bedford Trust, all of which, I believe, in the course of the 
next fifty years, will, or may, come into the market. There 
is thus, surrounding this site of 11 acres which has been 
offered by the Government, a much larger site, over which 
the University can expand at leisure. 
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“I venture to emphasize this point, because I think the 
realization of it may perhaps ease the very difficult problem 
of finding adequate room upon the 11 acres that are now 
placed at the disposal of the University for all the needs 
which King’s College and the University may at present 
experience.”’ 


After reviewing the whole situation, we consider that the 
statement of the President of the Board of Education, fore- 
shadowing, as it does, largely increased expenditure, makes 
it essential that the question should be reopened. We 
recommend : 


That the attention of the Board of Education and the 
Treasury, and of the Senate of London University, be 
drawn to the statement made by the President of the 
Board of Education at University College on February 2oth, 
1922, to the effect that the site purchased in Bloomsbury 
is insufficient for the needs of the University, but that it is 
a fragment of a fairly large estate which will, or may, 
come into the market, and over which the University can 
expand at leisure; and that it be pointed out to them 
that this foreshadowing of further heavy and quite inde- 
finite financial commitments amply justifies the Council’s 
contention, already twice put forward, that the University 
site requires more consideration. 

CYRIL JACKSON, 
Chairman, 


Statements referred to in the foregoing Report. 


1. Resolution of the Council of December i6th, 1913 
(Pp. 1451-52) : ’ 

(i) That, on the assumption that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will continue to be responsible as heretofore for such 
provision in respect of the site and buildings as may be 
needed for the full extension and development of the 
University, the Council approves generally the site of 
Somerset House as suitable for the University of London ; 
and that the Senate be so informed. 
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(ii) That the Council is willing to join with the Senate of 
the University of London in asking His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to receive a joint deputation with a view to setting 
forth the advantages of Somerset House as a centre for the 
University, and that the Senate be so informed: and if 
the Government cannot agree to the centre for the Uni- 
versity being established at Somerset House, that the 
Education Committee be instructed to consider and report 
on the proposal to establish it on a site on the south bank 
of the river, where it would form an important feature in 
the beautifying of London. 


2. Lettey dated April 7th, 1920, from the President of the 
Board of Education to the Chancellor of the University : 


The Government have watched with sympathetic 
interest the efforts which the universities have been making 
to fit themselves for the task that the period of recon- 
struction imposes on them, and to take advantage of the 
opportunities for extending their usefulness which are 
offered by the steadily growing public recognition of the 
national importance of a good system of University educa- 
tion. Nowhere are the opportunities more favourable than 
in London, for, as the capital city of the Empire, with the 
unmatched facilities for many branches of study and 
research which its great national collections, hospitals, and 
public institutions provide, London has always attracted 
a large number of students, not only from all parts of the 
United Kingdom but also from overseas. The war has 
deepened the general sense of Imperial and international 
solidarity, and has spread more widely an understanding 
of the mutual benefits which the different peoples derive 
from drawing closer the relations between their educational 
systems; and it is accordingly to be anticipated that in 
the near future many more University students will be 
coming to London from our Dominions and Colonies and 
from foreign countries. This will inevitably place a very 
serious strain upon the teaching resources of the University 
of London, and will add considerably to the already grave 
difficulties of organization by which the University has 
long been confronted. The Government have, during the 
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past year, sanctioned large increases in the grant to the 
teaching institutions included in the University of London, 
as in the grants to the other Universities and colleges 
throughout the country, and no doubt these additional 
grants should go some way towards enabling the University 
to meet its increased responsibilities. The mere increase 
of the grants to individual colleges will not, however, by 
itself dispose of the special problem which London Uni- 
versity has to solve, and the Government are accordingly 
prepared to take a further step which they consider likely 
to prove of very material assistance to the, University at 
this critical stage of its development. It has seemed to 
the Government that this is a suitable time at which to 
make an offer which they have long had under consideration 
and which they think should help to remove a good many 
of the administrative difficulties involved in the housing of 
the University headquarters in the Imperial Institute at 
South Kensington. The Government are now in a position 
to acquire a site of about 114 acres behind the British 
Museum, and they offer to devote it gratis and in per- 
petuity to the provision of a site for new headquarters of 
the University and for colleges and institutions connected 
with it, including King’s College, whose premises in the 
Strand are now inadequate for its needs. It would be 
out of place for me to enlarge on the advantages to be 
expected from securing the concentration of the head- 
quarters of the University and its two incorporated colleges 
on a single site, in a quiet residential quarter close to our 
greatest national library and museum, and capable of 
expansion in the future as the need may arise. The 
merits of this site, as of other alternative sites which have 
from time to time been suggested, have, I know, been the 
subject of much discussion by the friends of University 
education in London, and I have no doubt that the 
University is fully apprised of the considerations which 
need to be weighed. I have no desire to persuade the 
University against its will. No one recognizes more fully 
than I do the right of Universities to control their own 
destinies and shape their own policies. The responsibility 
for accepting or declining the Government’s offer must 
rest wholly with the University, which alone is in a posi- 
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tion to estimate how far the proposal I communicate to 
you is likely to advance what it conceives to be its true 
interests. The view of the Government is, I think, suffi- 
ciently indicated by their willingness to provide for the 
University a site of great value in the heart of London, at 
a time when there is no temptation to incur expenditure 
upon any but objects of first-rate urgency and importance. 

“Tt had at one time been my hope that the Govern- 
ment would be able to offer not only the site, of which I 
have spoken, but also the buildings for the new University 
headquarters. The Government have, however, reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion that, while they are prepared 
to make such provision as will secure the University from 
loss in respect of maintenance charges on the new University 
headquarters, the state of the national finances did not 
justify their undertaking to provide the cost of the build- 
ings themselves from public funds. They feel that, in a 
matter in which the honour and dignity of the City of 
London is so nearly concerned, the University can look 
with confidence to the generosity and public spirit which 
have always marked the citizens of London: it can do this 
with the greater assurance that recent years have shown an 
increasing readiness upon the part of the great business 
community to respond to appeals for University purposes. 

“T am aware that a matter of such importance to the 
University needs to be fully discussed, and that I cannot 
fairly expect an immediate answer to the Government’s 
offer. At the same time, the University will understand 
that the Government are naturally anxious to know as 
soon as possible whether their offer will be accepted or not, 
since, if it should be declined, they propose to make early 
use of the site for other purposes. I have, therefore, to ask 
that the University’s answer may not be unduly delayed. 

“‘T enclose, on the sheet marked ‘A,’ a description of 
the site. 


““P.S.—I am sending a copy of my letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, to the Chairman of the King’s 
College Delegacy, to the Chairman of the London County 
Council, and to the Chairman of the University Grants 
Committee.” 
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Enclosure A. London University. 


Description of the Property comprised in the Proposed Purchase 
from the Duke of Bedford. 


The site comprises about 114 acres on the north side of 
the British Museum extension. It comprises the land bounded 
on the east by Russell Square, Upper Montague Street, and 
Woburn Square, on the north by Gordon Square and Tor- 
rington Place, on the west by Malet Street, and on the south 
by Montague Place, and includes, therefore, the houses 25 to 
37 Russell Square, 1 to 7 Upper Montague Street, 20 to 
41 Woburn Square, 1 to 6 Gordon Square, 2 to 34 and 
37 to 69 Torrington Square, and also Torrington Square 
itself, British Museum Avenue, the part of Keppel Street 
leading from Russell Square to Malet Street, the four vacant 
plots abutting on Keppel Street and the British Museum 
Avenue, and the strip of vacant land between Malet Street 
and the backs of the houses on the west side of Torrington 
Square. It does notinclude No. 19 Woburn Square, which is a 
rectory, but the Duke of Bedford has a right of pre-emption 
if and when this house should cease to be used as a rectory, 
and the benefit of this right is to be included in the purchase. 

The houses are subject to existing leases, but the leases in 
respect of 26 houses immediately to the north of the vacant 
plots (i.e. 2 to 14 and 57 to 69 Torrington Square) expire at 
midsummer next and the Bedford Estate have arranged that 
no tenancies exceeding quarterly tenancies shall be granted 
in respect of these houses after midsummer next. The leases 
of the remaining houses in Torrington Square expire in 1923 
and 1924. The leases of the houses in Woburn Square expire 
in 1928, and the leases of the remaining houses expire in 
1939, with the exception of two houses in respect of which the 
leases expire in 1929 and 2012. 


Correspondence between H.M. Treasury and the University 
on the subject of the Bloomsbury site. 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, 
June 3rd, 1925. 
I have laid before the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury Sir Cooper Perry’s letter of the 13th ulto., stating 
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that, in connection with proposals by the Delegacy and the 
Council of King’s College for an appeal to the public for 
funds for new construction or endowments, the Co-ordination 
and Developments Committee of London University desire 
to be informed of the answers to certain questions addressed 
to Their Lordships in Sir Cooper Perry’s letter of 
December 18th last. 

My Lords regret that a reply to the last-named letter has 
been delayed. 

I am now to inform you (1) that the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury are not able to hold out any hope 
that Parliament could be asked to contribute a larger sum 
than £370,000, as representing the commercial value of 
the site and buildings of King’s College in the Strand, in the 
event of King’s College removing to Bloomsbury and the 
Strand site reverting to the Crown. 

(2) On the assumption that King’s College would for their 
part be unwilling to move to the Bloomsbury site or unable 
to do so on these terms, My Lords apprehend that the 
University may desire to reconsider the policy of transferring 
their central buildings to Bloomsbury, and if the University 
can suggest any practicable alternative for an increase, 
without undue cost, of the accommodation for their central 
offices, My Lords would be prepared to consider it. 

(3) My Lords are not without hope that it might be possible 
to make arrangements with the vendors of the Bloomsbury 
site whereby at least a part of it might be occupied on terms 
for other University purposes, but this might depend on the 
course of negotiations which have not been initiated. 

R. S. MEIKLEJOHN. 


The Principal Officer, 
London University. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
SoutH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7, 
June 24th, 1925. 


I am desired to say, in reply to your letter of June 3rd, 
that, as the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury have 
already been informed, the Senate passed a Resolution in 
November 1923 that in their opinion ‘“‘the removal and 


~ 
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re-instatement of the secular and theological Departments of 
King’s College on a scale adequate in the opinion of the 
Senate to present needs and future requirements should be 
effected without expense to the University or the Council of 
King’s College in return for the surrender to the Government 
of the present site and buildings in the Strand.” As it is 
certain that the expense of rebuilding King’s College on the 
Bloomsbury site on the scale contemplated in the above 
resolution would far exceed the sum of £370,000, and as the 
Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury are not able to hold 
out any hope that Parliament could be asked to contribute 
a larger sum than £370,000 as representing the commercial 
value of the site and buildings of King’s College in the Strand 
in the event of King’s College removing to Bloomsbury and 
the Strand site reverting to the Crown, the Senate find 
themselves compelled to decline the offer contained in Mr. 
Fisher’s letter of April 7th, 1920, conditionally accepted by 
the Senate on October 20th, 1920. Amongst the conditions 
laid down by the Senate was: 


““(5) That the terms of the removal of King’s College 
from the Strand to the Bloomsbury site shall be a matter 
of subsequent negotiation between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Council of King’s College, and the Senate of the 
University, and that an agreement shall be concluded 
between the said parties.”’ 


It is obvious that this condition cannot now be fulfilled. 

The important questions raised in paragraphs (2) and (3) 
of your letter will demand the anxious consideration of the 
Senate after reference to the relevant Councils and Committees 
and to other bodies which may be interested. 

The Senate note with satisfaction that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of H.M. Treasury recognize the need for increased 
accommodation for the Central Offices of the University. 


E. C. PERrRy, 
Principal Officer. 
The Secretary, 
H.M. Treasury. 
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Resolution of the Senate adopted October 21st, 1925, reopening 
negotiations with H.M. Treasury. 


That the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury be asked 
whether, having regard to Treasury Minutes of February 16th 
and July 4th, 1899, they would be prepared to consider the question 
of facilitating the acquisition of further space, and the fuller utiliza- 
tion of the space now allotted to the University, at the Imperial 
Institute ; and whether, at the same time, they would consider 
suggestions for the occupation of the whole or part of the Blooms- 
bury site for the Central Offices of the University or other University 
purposes; that the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury be 
further informed that in the opinion of the Senate the question 
of increased accommodation at the Imperial Institute is a matter of 
great urgency; that the interests of the University will be pre- 
judiced by any delay in dealing with this matter; and that their 
decision thereon is earnestly requested. 


Note.—The University’s claim on the Government for increased 
accommodation is based on a Treasury Minute of February 16th, 
1899, which laid down that the accommodation to be provided for 
the University by the Government would include “such provision 
as may hereafter be needed for the full extension and development 
of the University under the Statutes and Regulations made by the 
Commissioners appointed by the Act.” 


Architect's Appreciation of the Bloomsbury Site. 


Mr. H. V. Lanchester, the well-known architect, has kindly 
written the following appreciation of the Bloomsbury site : 


When we look at the vacant sites that have long been destined 
for the University of London, the first and obvious question that 
comes to mind is that of “‘the man in the street ’’—What is the 
University ? The structure of our provincial teaching and examin- 
ing Universities is easily understood. That of the medieval 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, if more complex, has achieved 
an organic unity which is neither appropriate nor desirable in the 
case of London. 

London has become a recognized educational centre not by 
deliberate intention, but by reason of the fact that a social organism 
on such a vast scale must include the maximum of cultural oppor- 
tunity for its citizens. The majority of those whose educational 
activities the University superintends are Londoners by force of 
circumstance and students by temperament, so that the conditions 
under which they are able to carry on their studies are probably 
more varied than at any other educational centre. For this reason 
the central group of buildings needs to be much more than a mere 
aggregation of examination halls and offices. 
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In some measure this has been recognized in the schedules which 
have been prepared, but even these, comprehensive as they are, do 
not appear to cover all the possibilities. As regards position and 
accessibility it is difficult to conceive any other site as superior to 
that at Bloomsbury, and the question of its adequacy can easily be 
determined. Of the 11} acres available, it may be estimated that 
6 or 7 acres would be absorbed by the accommodation already 
scheduled, and it is easy to conceive demands for the remainder. 

It would certainly be conducive to more convenient and dignified 
planning to include in the site some, or all, of the roads now inter- 
secting it. From the traffic standpoint, those running north and 
south are obviously superfluous, while it may be practicable to 
dispense with Keppel Street (the cross route) ; in which case the 
whole site could be freed from the noise and disturbance of traffic, 
and part of the ground gained devoted to a spacious entrance 
court opposite the north fagade of the British Museum, 

From the architectural standpoint it is most desirable that the 
area available should be replanned, as the dominating feature of 
the University buildings would necessarily be the great hall, which 
should, in order to express architecturally the purpose of the group, 
be placed on the main axis running north and south in continuation 
of that of the British Museum. This building would exercise a 
preponderating influence on the whole scheme, both in mass and 
scale, the remaining blocks, by their nature and by the desira- 
bility of harmonizing them with the character of the surroundings, 
exhibiting a graduated diminution in these respects; while at the 
same time they should all maintain the unity of treatment required 
to define the purpose of the group as one housing a single institution. 

If it were decided that the roads must be retained, probably the 
best course would be to lower the level of all the blocks, so that 
they could be linked together by a complete system of communica- 
tions below the road surface. In either case, for the sake of light 
and air, all internal courts ought to be carried down to the lowest 
level of the buildings ; other guiding principles might be cited, but 
it would be futile to consider these before the preparation of a 
definite general plan. Of course, any such plan would provide for 
the gradual occupation of the site as the demands arose, and the 
utilization of existing buildings pending these demands. At the 
present time it must suffice to affirm that the site is admirably 
adapted for the purposes of the University and that, while it would 
be of far greater value with the roads eliminated, it is yet capable 
of development if these have to be retained. 
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